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ADEN. 19 June—Yemen. It was announced that a Yemeni force of 
from 100 to 150 men, including regular troops, had crossed the border 
of the western Aden protectorate from Assoma on 18 June and had 
attacked the village of Martaa in the Audhali Sultanate. Fighting had 
continued throughout the day, the raiders eventually being repulsed 
with the loss of four dead and many wounded. Two tribal guards of the 
protectorate had been killed, two seriously wounded, and several slightly 
wounded. Protests were being lodged with the Yemeni Government. 

21 June—Yemeni statement (see Egypt). 

23 June—Yemeni statement (see Egypt). 


ARGENTINA. 25 June—Government Reorganization. The lower 
House of Parliament approved a Government Bill reducing the number 
of Cabinet Ministers from twenty-one to sixteen, and giving President 
Perén powers to streamline the Government. The Bill had already been 
approved by the Senate. 

5 July—State Control. In a speech to a conference of the General 
Economic Federation, Gen. Perén denied that the Government in- 
tended placing all important enterprises under State control and said 
that the Government looked forward to the day when enterprises 
controlled by the State were so flourishing that they could be handed 
back to private hands. 


AUSTRALIA. 21 June—After a tour in Queensland, Gen. Cariappa, 
High Commissioner for India, strongly criticized the ‘white Australia’ 
policy which he said was driving 440 m. people of India and Pakistan 
away from the British Commonwealth into the arms of Communism. 

24 June—Indo-China. Mr Menzies, Prime Minister, stated that 
a message had been sent to Mr Casey, who was due to arrive shortly in 
Washington, saying that Australian influence should be used to 
impress the U.K. Government with the urgency of the situation in 
Indo-China as affecting the security of Malaya, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and to induce it to collaborate as quickly as possible in the con- 
clusion of a south-east Asian security pact. 

28 June—Sir Philip McBride, acting Minister for External Affairs, 
announced that he had discussed with Gen. Cariappa reports of his 
observations on Australian immigration policy (see 21 June). Gen. 
Cariappa had explained the circumstances of the newspaper reports, 
and as a result, no further action by the Australian Government was 
necessary. 

30 June—Anzus meeting (see United States). 

4 July—Finance. Sir Arthur Fadden, the Treasurer, announced that 
the financial year 1953-4 had ended with a surplus of £A56,300,000, 
compared with an estimated surplus of only £215,000 and a surplus in 
1952-3 of £A13,100,000. 

6 July—Four-Power south-east Asian defence talks (see Malaya). 


AUSTRIA. 21 June—It was learned that three persons had been 
arrested by the Soviet authorities near Linz on charges of possessing 
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subversive leaflets printed in Russian and apparently intended for 
Soviet troops. 

27 June—The first parachute training course for Austrians was in- 
augurated at Graz in the British Zone in defiance of Russian objections. 


BELGIUM. 27 June—E.D.C. The Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate issued a report in which it emphasized the importance of 
immediate ratification of the E.D.C. treaty and pointed out that delay 
was affecting further development of the Coal and Steel Community 
and was holding up the whole organization of Europe. It also underlined 
the disastrous consequences of a rejection of the E.D.C. treaty, declar- 
ing that it would compromise a Franco-German rapprochement and 
would herald a profound crisis in international relations (see also 
Benelux). 


30 June—M. Spaak’s talk with M. Mendés-France (see France). 


BENELUX. 22 June—The Foreign Ministers of Belgium, the Nether- 
land, and Luxembourg met in Luxembourg and, at the suggestion of 
M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, decided to propose a conference 
of the six signatory Powers of the E.D.C. treaty at which an immediate 
French decision on the treaty would be requested. 

25 June—French reaction to proposal (see France). 


BURMA. 28 June—China. Mr Chou En-lai, Chinese Prime Minister, 
arrived for talks with U Nu, Prime Minister. 

29 June—A communiqué issued at the conclusion of the talks stated 
that the two Prime Ministers were agreed that ‘revolution cannot be 
exported’ and that the guiding principles for relations between the two 
countries should be those of the Sino-Indian agreement of 28 June 
(see India). These principles, if observed by all countries, would ensure 
‘the peaceful co-existence of countries with different social systems’, 


} and ‘the threat and fear of aggression and interference in internal affairs 


would give place to a sense of security and mutual confidence’. At the 
same time ‘outside interference with the common will expressed by 
the people of any nation should not be permitted’. 

It was learned in Rangoon that the army had captured a Communist 
headquarters in the Katha area of north Burma, close to the Chinese 
border, and had routed rebel troops there. 


CANADA. 29 June—Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden, the British 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, arrived in Ottawa from Wash- 
ington for talks with Ministers. 

1 July—Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden left for New York en 
route for England. 

Cabinet Changes. The Prime Minister announced the resignations 
of Mr Abbott, Finance Minister, Mr Claxton, Defence Minister, and 
Mr Chevrier, Minister of Transport. They were succeeded by Mr 
Walter Harris, Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, Mr Ralph 
Campney, and Mr George Marlet respectively. 
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CEYLON. 7 July—India. Sir John Kotelawala, Prime Minister, 
referred in the House of Representatives to a published interview in 
which the Indian High Commissioner, Mr Desai, was said to have 
accused the Ceylon Government of ‘dishonourable action’ over the 
status of Indians in Ceylon. The Prime Minister said: ‘I will not toler- 
ate Desai’s action or the action of his country in bullying us into doing 
what they want.’ 


CHILE. 23 June—Guatemala. The Chamber of Deputies adopted a 
resolution condemning the ‘aggression’ against Guatemala and calling 
on the Government to defend all international treaties and principles of 
international law safeguarding Guatemala’s independence. 


CHINA. 17 June—Great Britain. Agreement for exchange of Chargés 
d’ Affaires (see Great Britain). 

Statement on nine British sailors (see Great Britain). 

19 June—Census. Mr Teng Hsiao-ping, Vice-Premier, announcing 
the result of the census, stated that on 30 June 1953 the total population 
was 601,912,371. Of this total 573,867,670 had been obtained by direct 
census, and 8,708,160 by indirect census in those minority areas where 
elections had not taken place. The overall total included estimated 
figures for Taiwan and for Chinese residents abroad. 

23 June—Meeting between M. Mendés-France and Mr Chou En-lai 
(see Switzerland). 

25 June et seg. —Mr Chou En-lai in India (see India). 

28 June—Chinese-Indian statement (see India). 

29 June—Burmese-Chinese talks (see Burma). 

4 July—Seizure of Japanese fishing boats (see Japan). 

6 July—Indo-China. Peking Radio reported that Mr Chou En-lai 
had met the Viet Minh leader, Ho Chi Minh, at the Chinese-Vietnam- 
ese border on his way back from the Geneva conference. 


CUBA. 22 June—Guatemala. The Minister for Information called 
for immediate recognition of belligerent rights of the Guatemalan rebel 
leader, Colonel Armas. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 29 June—Moscow Radio stated that Dr Jan 
Sevcik, the former deputy Prime Minister who was dismissed in 1952, 
had been sentenced to eighteen years’ imprisonment by the supreme 
tribunal in Prague, after having confessed to ‘engaging in criminal 
activities, divulging state secrets, and misappropriation of national 
wealth’. 

6 July—Border Incident. Czech border guards at Buernau offered 
to return seven United States soldiers who had wandered over the 
border on 4 July from Germany, if three Czech refugees who had fled 
to the west in the previous week were returned to Czechoslovakia. 

7 July—The Foreign Ministry sent a Note to the United States 
Embassy protesting against the ‘penetration’ of the border by seven 
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American soldiers on 4 July and asserting that the men were engaged in 
espionage. 

U.S. Note of protest (see United States). 


DENMARK. 1 July—Nordic conference and inauguration of common 
labour market for the four Nordic countries (see Nordic Conference). 


EGYPT. 18 June—Canal Zone. Major Saleh Salem, Minister of 
National Guidance, told a press conference that Egypt was waiting for a 
move from the United Kingdom regarding the Canal Zone negotiations. 
If the United Kingdom accepted the Egyptian position on the out- 
standing issues the problem could be solved immediately. 

Anglo-Saudi Arabian Dispute. The Saudi Arabian Embassy issued 
a statement accusing the British Government of warlike actions and 
aggressions in the Buraimi oasis. It claimed that the British had brought 
their advanced posts to within 300 yards of Hamassa, had trained guns 
on the headquarters of King Saud’s agent in Buraimi, Emir Turki 
Ataishan, and had set up another post from which fire had been 
opened on the inhabitants. It also claimed that the British were con- 
tinuing to prevent food reaching the inhabitants and said that a local 
Saudi doctor had appealed to the International Red Cross and the 
World Health Organization to intervene. 

21 June—Yemeni-British Dispute. The Yemeni Minister in 
Cairo told the press that he had asked for an immediate meeting of the 
Arab League political committee to discuss an alleged British aggression 
against the inhabitants of San’a, the Yemeni capital. He spoke of a clash 
between British and Yemeni forces in which ‘many were killed on both 
sides’. He added that the Egyptian Government had promised the 
Yemen all possible help in the dispute (see also Aden). 

22 June—Trials. The revolutionary tribunal sentenced eleven 
junior regular army officers to prison terms varying from one to fifteen 
years, but ordered a stay of execution in two cases. Of sixteen officers on 
trial, fifteen belonged to the Cavalry Corps (in which a stand was made 
in February in support of Gen. Nagib and the restoration of parlia- 
mentary government). 

23 June—Anglo-Yemeni Dispute. The Yemeni Legation issued a 
statement denying the British announcement that the clash between 
Yemeni and Aden Protectorate forces on 18 June had taken place 
within Aden territory, and claiming that a force of Audhali tribesmen, 
owing allegiance to the British Government, had attacked the town of 
El Soumaa in the Yemen, with support from units of Aden levies and 
from four British military aircraft. 

25 June—Jordan Waters. After a meeting in Cairo between Mr 
Eric Johnston, President Eisenhower’s envoy, and the technical 
committee representing Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Egypt, it was 
announced that understanding had been reached on the main points of a 
prospective agreement for the development of the Jordan waters to 
provide irrigation and power for the Arab countries concerned and 
Israel. It was agreed that the object of the development project would 
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Egypt (continued) 

be to raise the living standards of the peoples of the countries concerned, 
including the Arab refugees, without prejudice to the refugees’ rights. 
Allocation of the water between the countries would be based on 
‘potential beneficial use within the basin’. Provision would be made for 
storage in the Yarmouk for irrigation and power, and for additional 
storage in Lake Tiberias for the needs of the lower Jordan valley. It was 
agreed in principle to establish international control to supervise with- 
drawals of water. Certain points of importance required further tech- 
nical examination. (The talks had centred round Mr Johnston’s pro- 
posals of October 1953 and the Arabs’ amended plan for the Jordan 
basin.) 

26 June—Oil Agreement. The Finance Minister announced that 
the Government had concluded an agreement on prices with four 
foreign oil companies producing and marketing in Egypt. The agree- 
ment put an end to a long-standing dispute and opened the way for 
expansion of the companies’ activities. 

30 June—Revolutionary Tribunal. After sentencing the retired 
Colonel Ahmed Chawki to ten years’ imprisonment for inciting the 
armed forces to revolt against the regime, Wing Commander Boghdady 
announced the decision to close down the Revolutionary Tribunal (set 
up in September 1953). 

1 July—Budget. The Finance Minister, Abdul Hamid Cherif, 
presented his Budget for 1954-55, which estimated Government 
expenditure at £E303 m., an increase of £E7o m. over the previous 
year. It included provision for {E42 m. for development projects of the 
council of national production and {E14 m. for the development of 
social services. No new taxation was imposed. 

6 July—Jordan. President Nagib received a letter from King 
Hussein of Jordan asking for moral and financial help to enable her to 
strengthen her defences in face of the danger from Israel. Similar 
appeals were being sent to the heads of all the other Arab States. 

A Foreign Ministry official said that the Government would do 
everything in its power to help Jordan and had already given £{E200,000 
for the strengthening of the Jordan Guard, in accordance with the 
decision of the Arab League Council. 


EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY. 24 June—The 
Council of Ministers of the Community, meeting in Luxembourg, 
decided to postpone the opening of the common market until 1 August 
owing to the need to enter into negotiations with the French Govern- 
ment concerning the introduction by France on 18 April of a compen- 
satory tax on all imports, in contravention of the Coal and Steel 
Community treaty and of G.A.T.T. (The opening of the common 
market, due on 1 May, had been posponed until 1 July for technical 
reasons). 


FINLAND. 1 July—Nordic conference and inauguration of common 
labour market for the four Nordic countries (see Nordic Conference). 
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FORMOSA. 17 June—Nationalist Chinese membership of I.L.O. 
upheld (see United Nations, International Labour Organization). 

25 June—Seizure of Russian Tanker. The Chinese Nationalist 
Government announced that one of their warships had seized a Russian 
tanker off Formosa on 23 June. It asserted that it was carrying oil to a 
‘Communist bandit’ port on the Chinese mainland in violation of the 
U.N. embargo and also that it was violating the Chinese Nationalist 
port closure policy (the decree banning foreign ships from Communist 
ports). The tanker was being held at Kaohsiung. 


FRANCE. 18 June—Election of M. Mendés-France. M. Mendés- 
France, Socialist-Republican, was elected Prime Minister by the 
National Assembly by 419 votes out of a House of 627 deputies. His 
supporters included the Communists and Socialists and 59 out of 75 
Gaullists, but his majority was an absolute one independent of the 100 
Communist votes. Nearly all the M.R.P. abstained. In his investiture 
speech he said he would seek to accomplish three things by 20 July— 
an Indo-China settlement, national agreement concerning E.D.C., and 
the framing of an economic recovery and expansion programme. If he 
failed in these tasks the Government would offer its resignation. In 
speaking of Indo-China he said the Government would continue the 
Geneva negotiations ‘imbued with a desire for peace but equally deter- 
mined to play the trump cards which France still held’. The safety of the 
expeditionary corps and the maintenance of its strength was an urgent 
duty. In regard to Tunisia and Morocco, he said he could never allow 
these countries to become hotbeds of insecurity and agitation, but 
equally he could no longer tolerate ‘the hesitation or reticence in realiz- 
ing the promises made to populations which have faith in us’. 

President Eisenhower’s letter to M. Coty re U.S. aid (see United 
States). 

E.D.C. The national defence committee of the National Assembly 
voted by 29 to 13, with 1 abstention, in favour of Gen. Koenig’s report 
recommending the rejection of the European Defence Community. 

Indo-China. The Emperor Bao Dai issued in Paris a message to the 
Vietnamese people calling on them to rally unanimously round the 
newly-designated Prime Minister, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, and thereby 
show that they had understood the ‘bitter lessons’ of the Geneva 
conference. 

Mr Ngo Dinh Diem also issued a statement in which he attributed 
responsibility for the existing situation to France’s ‘obstinate persever- 
ance in sidetracking or even defying . . . a country’s will to independ- 
ence’. He admitted that France had been grievously tried by military 
difficulties but said the Geneva conference had no less cruelly dis- 
illusioned the Vietnamese people, and he appealed to France not to 
stint them the aid and support which alone could make their sovereignty 
and territorial integrity a reality. 

19 June—New Government. M. Mendés-France announced his 
Government which consisted mainly of Socialist Radicals and Gaullists 
(Social Republicans). The Socialists and M.R.P. had refused to partici- 
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France (continued) 

pate, but two of the latter party rebelled against the decision and 
accepted office. The average age of Ministers was forty-seven. The 
members were: Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs, M. Mendeés- 
France; Justice, M. Emile Hugues (Socialist Radical); Nasional 
Defence, Gen. Koenig (Social Republican); Interior, M. Mitterand 
(U.D.S.R.); Finance, M. Edgar Faure (Socialist Radical); Nationai 
Education, M. Berthoin (Senator, Radical Group); Public Works and 
Communications, M. Chaban-Delmas (Social Republican); Industry and 
Commerce, M. Bourges-Manoury (Socialist Radical); Agriculture, 
M. Houdet (Senator, Independent); Labour, M. Claudius-Petit 
(U.D.S.R.); Associated States, M. Guy La Chambre (Independent); 
Owcrseas Territories, M. Robert Buron (M.R.P.); Reconstruction, M. 
Lemaire (Social Republican); Public Health, M. Aujoulat (Overseas 
Independent); Ex-Service Men, M. Temple (Independent); Tunisian 
and Moroccan Affairs, M. Christian Fouchet (Social Republican). 

20 June—M. Mendés-France had a talk with Mr Eden, who was 
on his way back to London from the Geneva conference. 

22 Jume—M. Mendés-France announced the formation of a small 
commission under M. Faure, the Finance Minister, to prepare the 
economic and financial measures to be submitted by 20 July. He also 
announced the nomination of Gen. Koenig, Defence Minister, and M. 
Bourges-Manoury, Ministry for Industries and Commerce—the one 
an adversary and the other a supporter of E.D.C.—to discuss with him- 
self a compromise solution of the E.D.C. problem. 

Gen. de Gaulle. Gen. de Gaulle issued a statement dissociating him- 
self from the new regime which he considered ‘incapable of producing 
anything but illusions and random impulses’. 

23 June—Meeting between M. Mendés-France and Mr Chou En-lai 
(see Switzerland). 

U.S. Request for Search of Ships. It was learned that the Govern- 
ment had rejected the U.S. request for the right to search ships sus- 
pected of carrying arms to Guatemala (see p. 438). It was pointed out 
that the Government had imposed an embargo on all arms shipments 
to Guatemala before the request had been received. 

24 June—Government Majority. By 433 votes to 23, the M.R.P. 
abstaining, the National Assembly gave its support to the Government 
on a resolution of the Prime Minister proposing postponement of 
further discussion of the Government’s policy. Speaking of his meeting 
with Mr Chou En-lai in Berne, M. Mendés-France said he hoped he 
had achieved an agreement under which an armistice in Indo-China 
would be signed first, leaving the political problem to be settled later. 
On E.D.C., he gave a pledge that the Government would not indulge 
in ‘planetary bargaining’—i.e., trading the E.D.C. against peace in 
Indo-China. 

Tunisia. M. Voizard, French Resident-General in Tunisia, arrived 
in Paris to consult with the new Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs, M. Fouchet. 

25 June—E.D.C. M. Mendés-France received the Belgian Ambas- 
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sador and explained to him that it was not possible for the French 
Government to accept M, Spaak’s proposal for an immediate confer- 
ence of the six E.D.C. signatories (see Benelux) owing to the necessity to 
give absolute priority at the present time to the Indo-Chinese question 
and also because of the need to await the outcome of the Government’s 
discussions on a compromise solution of the E.D.C. problem. 

26 June—M. Mendés-France emphasized in a broadcast that de- 
cisions concerning other major problems must await attainment of 
France’s first objective which was peace in Indo-China. 

United States. In a reply to President Eisenhower’s letter of 18 June, 
M. Coty said the Government was always ready to examine with the 
United States the problem of re-establishing peace in Asia and would 
welcome an early resumption of Franco-American talks. 

Germany. It was announced that M. Mendés-France had decided 
to send his State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, M. Guérin de Beau- 
mont, to discuss Franco-German problems with Dr Adenauer. 

28 June—The Council of Ministers decided to reinforce the ex- 
peditionary corps in Indo-China and the troops in North Africa, and 
to table a motion in the National Assembly approving an acceleration 
of the call-up for the armed forces. 

Incident at Mahé (see India). 

29 June—Protest re attacks on inhabitants of Pondicherry (see India). 

Franco-Soviet agreement on air service (see U.S.S.R.). 

30 June—E.D.C. M. Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister, had a talk 
with M. Mendés-France after which a communiqué was issued saying 
that the two Ministers had agreed on the usefulness of a conference of 
the signatories of the Treaty of Paris as soon as the French Govern- 
ment had made known its position and before the National Assembly 
was called upon for a decision. 

Withdrawal in Red River delta (see Indo-China). 

1 July—E.D.C. Gen. Billotte, of the dissident Gaullist group, made 
known an alternative solution to E.D.C. which his party had submitted 
to the Prime Minister. It provided for combined forces under an inte- 
grated command, supported by a collective system of logistics, which 
would be formed under N.A.T.O.’s direction and put at the Supreme 
Commander’s disposal. The supranational authority foreseen under 
E.D.C. would be replaced by a council of heads of Governments which 
would meet periodically. 

2 July—Dr Adenauer’s statement on E.D.C. (see Germany). 

War Crimes. A military court at Metz sentenced six Germans 
charged with war crimes to death, one to life imprisonment, and nine 
to prison sentences varying from six to twenty years. 

3 July—Indo-China. M. Mendés-France said in a broadcast that the 
decision to withdraw in the Red River delta had been taken nearly two 
months earlier. The concentration of forces achieved by the with- 
drawal would enable the French delegation at Geneva to negotiate 
‘without being dominated, and almost paralysed, by an immediate and 
grave threat to the safety of our army. . . Should new measures prove 
necessary, we shall take them without hesitation’. 
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France (continued) 

Germany—The Foreign Ministry announced the postponement of 
M. Guérin de Beaumont’s visit to Bonn (see 26 Fune). In a reference to 
Dr Adenauer’s broadcast of 2 July, it stated that the fact that Dr 
Adenauer had ‘considered it opportune’ to reaffirm the Federal Govern- 
ment’s views on E.D.C. ‘with both solemnity and clarity before his 
interview with M. Guérin de Beaumont’ raised the question whether 
such a declaration did not alter the significance of the proposed meeting. 

Socialist Party. The party congress adopted by. 1,982 votes to 
1,193, with 227 abstentions, a resolution reaffirming support for E.D.C. 
and declaring its opposition to the creation of an autonomous German 
army and its view that only a supra-national organization democratically 
controlled could offer a sufficient guarantee. The congress also decided 
by 2,265 votes to 1,038 to authorize a full amnesty to members recently 
punished for voting against E.D.C. on condition that they undertook 
to observe party discipline in future. 

6 July—Four-Power south-east Asian defence talks (see Malaya). 

4 July—Indo-China. M. Mendés-France told the Assembly that if 
there were no satisfactory cease-fire arrangements for Indo-China by 
20 July the Government would resign, but before doing so it would 
present to the Assembly a Bill to authorize the despatch of national 
service men as the reinforcements required could not be found from 


the regular forces. 


GENEVA CONFERENCE ON KOREA AND INDO-CHINA. 19 
June—Indo-China: Laos and Cambodia. A communiqué, issued 
after a private meeting on Cambodia and Laos, stated that it had been 
agreed that ‘(1) the representatives of the commands of the two sides 
shall meet immediately in Geneva or on the spot; (2) they shall study 
the questions relating to the cessation of hostilities, on the territories of 
Cambodia and Laos, beginning with the question concerning the with- 
drawal of all foreign armed forces and of foreign military personnel, 
due regard being had to the observations and proposals presented by the 
various delegations at the conference; (3) they shall report as soon as 
possible to the conference their conclusions and recommendations’. 

The military representatives were asked to report within twenty-one 
days. 
Mr Chou En-lai was reported to have said at the meeting that his 
Government would recognize the royalist Governments of Laos and 
Cambodia, if satisfactory internal arrangements were made by them 
with the Pathet Lao and Khmer resistance movements. He had stipu- 
lated that arms only up to the level required for defence might be 
introduced into the two countries. 

24 June—Representatives of the Franco-Laotian and Viet Minh 
Commands held their first meeting. 

7 July—Representatives of Cambodia and the Viet Minh held their 


first meeting. 
GERMANY. 17 June—East German Rising. The anniversary of the 
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rising of 17 June 1953 was celebrated in west Berlin by a demonstration 
at which the Vice-Chancellor, Herr Bliicher, said that the occupation 
Powers learnt on 17 June what the will of the Germans really was. They 
were in honour bound to restore Germany to unity and freedom. 

Communists attempted to interrupt the proceedings but were at- 
tacked by the crowd, and police had to intervene, making some forty 
arrests. 

18 June—West Germany. Amnesty Bill. The amnesty Bill passed 
its second and third readings in the Bundestag. 

East Germany. Zonal Restrictions. The east German Ministry of 
the Interior announced the lifting, from 23 June, of restrictions on 
movement into the forbidden zone, five kilometres wide, running along 
the zonal border between east and west Germany. Under the new 
regulations, both the special permits required by inhabitants of the 
zone for travel into east Germany and the ban on travel to west Ger- 
many were abolished, and the inhabitants would be able to enter west 
Germany with the same papers as those required by people living in 
other parts of east Germany. 

20 June—West Germany. In an election speech in Diisseldorf, Dr 
Adenauer said that if ratification of the European Defence Community 
were to be longer delayed, then the German nation ought not to be 
made to wait any more for the return of its freedom and sovereignty, 
but he refused to believe that France was going to reject European 
integration and the European Defence Community, though he spoke 
of French responsibility for the dangerous state of European and world 
affairs. 

Berlin: Abolition of Soviet High Commissioner’s Post. The east 
German news agency announced that in accordance with the Soviet 
decision ‘to establish with the German Democratic Republic the same 
relations as with other sovereign States’, the staff of the Soviet High 
Commission was being drastically reduced, and the office of Soviet 
High Commissioner in Berlin abolished. 

Inter-zonal Railway Traffic. An agreement between the Deutsche 
Bundesbahn and the east German Reichsbahn was announced, pro- 
viding for improved inter-zonal railway facilities from 15 July. 

22 June—Soviet Atomic Weapons. The Berlin correspondents of 
one Swiss and two west German newspapers, quoting ‘Soviet zone 
government circles’ as their authorities, reported that the first Soviet 
atomic cannon had arrived in Mecklenburg, the east German region 
bordering on the British Zone. 

The east German Government press office later denied the report. 

23 June—Polish Refugees. West Berlin newspapers reported that a 
number of Polish refugees who had tried to cross the border near 
Frankfurt-am-Oder on 20 June had been fired on by Polish frontier 
troops, at least two being killed. 

West Germany. Dr Adenauer re-emphasized to a meeting of the 
Cabinet his conviction that the transfer of sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic had become necessary. 

28 June—West Germany. North Rhine-Westphalia Elections. 
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Germany (continued) 

The results of the Landtag elections held on 27 June in North Rhine- 
Westphalia were announced as follows (the figures in parentheses being 
the distribution of seats in the previous Landtag elected in 1950): 
Christian Democrats go seats, 41-3 per cent of the votes, (93); Social 
Democrats 76, 34°5 per cent, (68); Free Democrats 25, 11°5 per cent, 
(26); Centre Party 9, 4-3 per cent, (16). 

Anglo-U.S. statement on Federal Germany’s status (see United 
States). 

29 June—West Germany. Dr Naumann. The Federal Prosecutor 
announced that he would proceed against the former Nazi leaders, 
Dr Naumann and Dr Bornemann, on charges of leadership in an anti- 
constitutional association. No charges would be made against the other 
men arrested with them on 14 January 1953. 

30 June—Greece. Field-Marshal Papagos, Greek Prime Minister, 
arrived in Bonn on an official six-day visit in return for Dr Adenauer’s 
visit to Greece in March. He was accompanied: by Mr Stephanopoulos, 
the Greek Foreign Minister, and by Mr Kapsalis, the Minister of 
Co-ordination. 

East-West Trade Talks. A Federal German Government repre- 
sentative announced the breaking-off of the discussions between east 
and west German officials on inter-zonal trade. He said the east Germans 
wished the Federal Republic to take machine tools to a value of 20 m. 
units of account, while Federal representatives were ready to take only 
5 m. worth. On the other hand, the Federal Republic’s desire to obtain 
30 m. units’ worth of brown coal was met with an offer of only 1o m. 
units’ worth. 

West Germany. Dr Adenauer sent messages to President Eisen- 
hower and Mr Churchill expressing the ‘deep satisfaction’ of the 
Federal Government with the Washington communiqué of 28 June 
on German sovereignty. 

1 July—East German Plebiscite. The results were published of a 
plebiscite held throughout east Germany and east Berlin from 27-30 
June in which voters were asked to decide between a peace treaty or the 
European Defence Community and ‘fifty years of occupation’. The 
published results stated that 93-5 per cent of the voters were in favour 
of a peace treaty and 6-5 per cent for the E.D.C. Over 98 per cent of 
eligible voters were said to have taken part in the referendum. 

2 July—West Germany. E.D.C. Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, 
declared in a broadcast press interview that he remained a strong sup- 
porter of E.D.C., but if France rejected E.D.C. the alternative was a 
German national army. He said that he would welcome the proposed 
visit of M. de Beaumont, the French State Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to discuss Franco-German relations, and he was pleased at the prospect 
of an early vote by the French Parliament on E.D.C. He understood 
this would be a vote on the treaty in its existing form. A French decision 
on a text changing the conditions of the treaty ‘would leave everything 
in suspense once more’, and it was ‘not tolerable’ that the participating 
Governments should be required’ to enter into new negotiations as 4 
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result of such a vote. He would, however, be willing to discuss changes 
in the treaty after ratification. 

East Germany. The former Field-Marshal Paulus, commander of 
the German forces which surrendered at Stalingrad, addressing the 
press in east Berlin, condemned the ‘policy of strength’ pursued under 
American aegis by the Bonn Government, and said that the German 
nation could achieve stability only through good relations with France 
and Russia, and that the restoration of German sovereignty must be the 
basis for a system of collective security in Europe. 

6 July—Message from Sir Winston Churchill to Dr Adenauer (see 
Great Britain). 

Greece. A joint communiqué issued on the conclusion of talks 
between Field-Marshal Papagos and Dr Adenauer said that there had 
been full agreement on the political situation and that economic dis- 
cussions between the Greek Minister of Co-ordination and the Federal 
Minister of Economics had aimed at further development of mutual 
trade. An undertaking had been given on the German side to make 
efforts to ensure the financing of an oil refinery in Greece. 

Frontier incident (see Czechoslovakia) 

7 July—Church Congress. A Congress of the Evangelical Church 
opened in Leipzig with an open air service in which 200,000 persons 
were estimated to have joined. 


GOLD COAST. 21 June—New Government. Dr Nkrumah an- 
nounced his new Government which was composed entirely of Afri- 
cans. The portfolios of defence and external affairs, being reserved to 
the Governor, had been taken out of the Cabinet and made the re- 
sponsibility of the Governor’s deputy. One of the functions of the 
Minister of State, a new post, was to watch these matters on behalf of 
the Cabinet. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 June—China. The Prime Minister stated in 
Parliament that agreement had been reached with the Chinese Govern- 
ment for the latter to send a Chargé d’ Affaires to London having the 
same position and duties as the British envoy in Peking. 

The Foreign Office stated that the British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Peking had been informed by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
that the nine British sailors whose yacht had been arrested (see p. 367) 
were being well treated by the local authorities at Sabu, a port 100 miles 
north of Hong Kong. 

Arms for Guatemala. Action by U.S. State Department (see 
United States). It was pointed out in London that for some years 
H.M. Government had forbidden the export of arms to Guatemala 
because of Guatemalan designs on British Honduras. Consideration 
was now being given to other possible measures. 

Colonial Service: Change of Title. A White Paper announced 
that from 1 October the Colonial Service would be known as H.M. 
Oversea Civil Service. It also listed the conditions for members of the 
Colonial Service which the Government would seek to secure by formal 
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Great Britain (continued) 

agreement with the Governments concerned, should the territory in 
which they were serving become self-governing. 

Japan. In a written reply to a question in the Commons regarding the 
import into British West Africa by Japanese textile firms of exact 
copies of British designs, Mr Heathcoat Amory said that such copying 
was not a breach of the Anglo-Japanese trade agreement but it was quite 
inconsistent with established standards of good trading practice, and 
Mr Thorneycroft intended bringing the matter to the notice of the 
Japanese Government. 

18 June—Philippines. It was announced that the British Legation 
in the Philippines and the Philippine Legation in London had been 
raised to the status of Embassies. 

Arms for Guatemala. The Government, in reply to the American 
request, issued a statement pointing out that ‘there is no general power 
of search on the high seas in peace time. H.M. Government, however, 
have certain powers under Defence Regulations and otherwise to detain 
or requisition in certain circumstances. The C.-in-C. West Indies, is 
being instructed to take appropriate action where practicable if the 
carriage of arms by British ships should be suspected’. It also said that 
H.M. Government strongly disapproved of the sale of arms to Guate- 
mala and would co-operate to the fullest extent possible under British 
and international law to prevent British ships from carrying arms there. 
There was no question of Britain’s using her ships to search the mer- 
chantmen of other countries. Since the prohibition on arms shipment was 
imposed, six year earlier, there had been no known cases of illegal gun- 
running in British ships. 

Saudi Arabian accusations re Buraimi oasis (see Egypt). 

21 June—Togoland. Mr Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary, stated in a 
written parliamentary reply that the U.K. representative had asked 
that the future of Togoland under British trusteeship be considered at 
the next meeting of the U.N. General Assembly, and said that a British 
memorandum to the United Nations proposed that Togoland should be 
integrated with the Gold Coast when that territory became self- 
governing. The memorandum also suggested that the Assembly should 
ascertain the opinions of the inhabitants of Togoland at the appropriate 
time by whatever means seemed most satisfactory, including a plebiscite. 

Yemeni complaint of British ‘aggression’ (see Egypt). 

22 June—Anglo-U.S. Talks. The Prime Minister stated in the 
Commons that he had proposed his visit to Washington to President 
Eisenhower as early as 20 April. He was replying to a member’s request 
that he should make clear that he was not going to Washington because 
he regarded the Geneva conference as a failure. 

U.S.S.R. Sir Winston Churchill said in reply to another question that 
the Government did not propose to lose any opportunity of securing a 
real improvement in relations with the Soviet Government, but he 
added ‘this must be more than a one-way affair’. 

India. Mr Heathcoat Amory, Minister of State, Board of Trade, 
replying to a question in the Commons, said that representations had 
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been made to the Indian Government at the highest level concerning 
Indian tariffs against British textiles, and the Government would con- 
tinue to express its dissatisfaction at every suitable opportunity. 

Geneva Conference. A White Paper (Cmd. 9186, 5s.) was pub- 
lished, containing a selection of speeches made and documents tabled 
at the Geneva Conference on Korea and Indo-China. 

23 June—Geneva Conference. Opening a Commons debate on 
foreign affairs, Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, said that in regard to Korea 
all that could be said of the Geneva conference was that it had brought 
out more clearly than before the real issues of principle which divided 
the two sides. The points of agreement were that Korea should be 
united by peaceful means; that elections should be held throughout the 
country; that conditions should be established for the withdrawal of 
foreign forces; and that the eventual settlement should be safeguarded 
by appropriate international guarantees. But there was still division 
on the methods to give effect to these principles. The offer to continue 
negotiations remained open, but the British delegation still stood by 
two principles—the authority of the United Nations and the holding of 
genuinely free elections. 

Mr Eden said the most encouraging feature of the Indo-China 
problem had been the intimate co-operation with the other Common- 
wealth Governments of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. He 
believed there could never be any real security in south-east Asia with- 
out the goodwill of the free Asian countries and that if peace were 
restored in Indo-China those countries would be willing to take part in 
supervising and guaranteeing the settlement. No permanent south-east 
Asia defence organization would be fully effective without the support 
of the Colombo Powers. He hoped there would be agreement on an 
international guarantee of any settlement that might emerge at Geneva. 
He also hoped it would be possible to agree on some system of south- 
east Asia defence. ‘We could have a reciprocal arrangement under 
which both sides take part, such as Locarno. We could also have a 
defensive alliance, such as N.A.T.O. is in Europe and such as the 
existing Soviet-Chinese treaty provides for the Far East. These two 
systems could be quite different but they need in no way be inconsistent.’ 
He believed that by refraining from any precipitate move towards the 
formation of a N.A.T.O. system in south-east Asia it had helped to 
create the necessary conditions under which both systems might poss- 
ibly be brought into being. The idea of a south-east Asia pact was not 
new and its relevance to current events should not be exaggerated. ‘It 
could be a future safeguard but it is not a present panacea.’ It had 
seemed essential that military studies should be made of all the possible 
situations which might arise in south-east Asia, but without any com- 
mitments to the five Powers. As the five-Power staff existed already 

with terms of reference covering south-east Asia, he had proposed a 
military review by these five Powers (United States, Britain, France, 
Australia, and New Zealand) to examine any possible situation. The 
proposal was accepted by the other four Powers and the discussions 
began in Washington on 3 June. 
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Great Britain (continued) 

Mr Eden said it was true that the Government had at no time been 
willing to support armed intervention to try to save Dien Bien Phu, 
first because they were advised that air action alone would not have been 
effective, secondly because any such intervention would have destroyed 
the chances of a settlement at Geneva, and thirdly it might have led to 
general war. At no time had they been reproached by their French allies 
for their decision. 

Turning to the Geneva discussions on Indo-China, Mr Eden said that 
representatives of the Franco-Vietnam and the Viet Minh commands 
met on 2 June and their discussions were still going on. He hoped they 
would soon submit recommendations for the separation of the opposing 
forces in Vietnam and their concentration in defined areas. There had 


ae ba been general agreement on the need for supervision for the whole of the 
be fighting but no agreement on the means. The Communists had pro- 
Bip posed a commission on the Korean model with the two military com- 
Shay mands represented. They had also proposed an international commission 

at including representatives of India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 


Bs “4 Pakistan, but that committee would have had no authority over the joint 
commission. These proposals had inspired little confidence in other 

delegations who considered that a genuinely impartial commission was 
required which had powers to arbitrate and which was able to reach 
decisions by majority vote. He had proposed the five Colombo countries 
—Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan—and that was 


“ supported by France and the United States. 
‘Fis In regard to Laos and Cambodia Mr Eden said that after a great deal 
: of sterile argument, during which the Communists had refused to 
bese admit that Viet Minh withdrawal from the two countries was necessary 
— to a restoration of peace or to recognize that the two countries had 
eddie independent Governments, he had suggested that the conference 
eae should admit its failure. After this a better atmosphere had prevailed 
ww" s leading to the agreement of 19 June which provided for meetings 
cu between the military representatives of the two sides, for Laos and | 
a4 Cambodia, at which the first question to be discussed would be the 
‘390 withdrawal of armed forces and all foreign military personnel. 
ee Mr Eden paid a tribute to Mr Molotov for his help in settling pro- 
4 i cedural matters, and he said the contacts between the Chinese and 


that hopes of agreement would be jeopardized if active military opera- 
tions in Indo-China were intensified while the negotiations at Geneva 


British delegation had undoubtedly been of value. He gave a warning i 
b 
were proceeding. 


Replying later to the debate, Mr Eden said that it would be an 
immensely serious situation for the future of western Europe if E.D.C. d 
had to be finally abandoned. The Foreign Office had been unable to A 
find any workable alternative which could anything like approach the - 
safeguards of E.D.C. He did not believe it would be possible to negoti- 


ate some other agreement which had like results. ‘I say to our French 
friends again: With your clear and logical minds, do look at the alterna- 
tives before finally saying that you cannot vote for E.D.C.’ 
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Middle East H.Q. The Defence Ministry announced its intention 
to move the joint headquarters of Middle East Land and Air Forces to 
Cyprus in due course. It said the H.Q. at Ismailia of Gen. Festing, 
G.O.C. British troops in Egypt, would not be affected. 

24 June—Anglo-U.S. Talks. Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden 
left by air for Washington for talks with President Eisenhower and Mr 
Dulles. 

28 June—Joint communiqué on Anglo-U.S. talks and statement by 
Sir Winston Churchill (see United States). 

Sweden. King Gustaf VI Adolf and Queen Louise of Sweden ar- 
rived on a three-day State visit. 

China. A Chinese trade delegation arrived in London for discussions 
on Anglo-Chinese trade. 

Guatemala. In a statement in Parliament, Mr Selwyn Lloyd, 
Minister of State, said that damage to British property in Guatemala 
had been reported. On 22 June the Shell Company installation outside 
Guatemala City had been machine-gunned from the air, and on 
27 June the British ship Springfjord had been bombed and set on fire at 
San José. H.M. representatives in neighbouring countries had been 
instructed to try and establish the identity of the aircraft. 

In reply to Opposition questions regarding the U.K. representative’s 
abstention on the vote in the Security Council on Guatemala’s renewed 
request for consideration of its complaint of aggression, Mr Lloyd said 
that the Government’s attitude was that the Security Council could not 
divest itself of responsibility, but a competent regional organization 
within the meaning of Chapter VIII of the U.N. Charter existed, 
namely the Organization of American States. The inter-American 
Peace Committee, which was part of that body, was sending a fact- 
finding committee to Guatemala, and it would report back to the 
Security Council. Chapter VIII showed that there was a clear place in 
the Charter for regional organizations judging each case on its merits. 
Members of the peace committee included representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico, and the United States, and were therefore not all 
necessarily hostile to the Guatemalan Government. 

Mr Lloyd rejected the view that Guatemala had an absolute right to 
have its dispute heard by the Council and the Council an absolute duty 
to determine whether there was a threat of aggression. He thought that 
in all the circumstances, bearing in mind some of the difficulties in 
Latin American countries, it was right to try the peace committee as the 
best way of getting the facts quickly, provided it reported back to the 
Security Council. 

Disarmament. In a statement in the Commons on the meeting of 
the sub-committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission (see United 
Nations, Disarmament Commission), Mr Selwyn Lloyd said the Govern- 
ment sought a comprehensive agreement providing for the total pro- 

hibition and elimination of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction, together with major reductions in armed forces and other 
armaments, the whole to be carried out under effective international 
control. The establishment of such control was an essential condition 
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Great Britain (continued) 

of any disarmament plan. After describing the Anglo-French proposals 
tabled on 11 June (see p. 434) Mr Lloyd said they were an attempt to 
meet Soviet objections to previous plans, but the Soviet representative 
had taken a rigid line that it was a waste of time to discuss detailed 
proposals unless their proposal for an immediate and unsupervised 
prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons was first accepted. That was 
to be followed by agreement on the total prohibition of nuclear weapons 
and on reductions by one-third in the armed forces and armaments of 
the five permanent members of the Security Council, the prohibitions 
and reductions to come into effect simultaneously with the establish- 
ment of an international control organ. It was clear that by the word 
‘establishment’ the Soviet representative meant the beginning of a 
process of negotiating the functions and powers of the control organ. He 
also made it clear that he was not prepared for the control organ to be 
established and capable of functioning before the prohibitions and 
reductions came into effect. 

The U.K. Government could not accept such a position. They 
earnestly sought disarmament but ‘it must be under a properly super- 
vised and enforced system in which States could be confident that other 

States were carrying out their obligations’. 

29 June—Anglo-U.S. Declaration (see United States). 

Visit of Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden to Canada (see Canada). 

30 June—Message from Dr Adenauer (see Germany). 

2 July—Israeli-Jordan Tension. The Foreign Office stated that the 

British Ambassadors to Israel and Jordan had been instructed to urge 
those Governments to exercise restraint after the recent serious clashes 
on the border. 

3 July—Release of two British civilians by Soviet authorities (see 
U.S.S.R.). 
wine 5 July—Germany. British and U.S. representatives began dis- 
oe cussions in London on a review of the non-military clauses of the 
German Contract, in accordance with the Anglo-U.S. decision of 
28 June regarding German sovereignty (see United States). 

6 July—U.S. Aid. The seventeenth report on operations under the 
U.K.-U.S. Economic Co-operation Agreement, which was published 
as a White Paper (Cmd. 9195, S.O. 6d.), showed that the total value of 
dollar aid received by the United Kingdom in 1953 was $310,600,000. 

Four-Power south-east Asian defence talks (see Malaya). 

Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden arrived back in London from | 
the United States. : 

Germany. Sir Winston Churchill sent a reply to Dr Adenauer’s | 
message of 30 June expressing his pleasure that the Federal Govern- | 
ment had approved the Anglo-U.S. position with regard to Germany, 
and declaring that the continued stability, prosperity, and friendship of | 
western Germany were of the utmost importance to Great Britain and 1 
the free world. , 
7 7 July—Anglo-U.S. discussions on the strategic ban (see United ( 

tates). 
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Washington Talks. Mr Eden said in the Commons that an Anglo- 
U.S. working group on south-east Asia had been set up in Washington 
to study particular problems arising from the Washington conversations 
and that a working group had been set up in London to consider the 
European implications of the talks. The latter would be mainly con- 
cerned with the international status of the German Federal Republic, 
and was working on the assumption of a German contribution to west- 
ern defence through the European Defence Community. The question 
of atomic energy co-operation would be dealt with through regular 
diplomatic channels. 


GREECE. Erratum. In Issue No. 9, Field-Marshal Papagos was 
quoted, under 3 May, as saying that the Government could not ignore 
the demands of 40,000 Greeks from Cyprus etc. The figure should 
have been 400,000. 

18 June—Hungary and Rumania. An official spokesman stated 
that the Government had been approached by Hungary and Rumania 
in connection with a resumption of diplomatic relations. The Govern- 
ment would propose the opening of negotiations before an exchange of 
ambassadors—as was done with Bulgaria—to discuss indemnification 
of Greek nationals forced to leave those countries after the war. 

23 June—British Loan. The Government announced that the 
Athens-Piraeus Electricity Company, a concern with British interests, 
had secured a loan of £6,628,000 from the English Electric Company of 
London for an extension of the generating capacity of their power 
station in St George’s Bay, near Athens. 

30 June—Visit of Field-Marshal Papagos and ministers to Germany 
(see Germany). 

6 July—Greek-German talks (see Germany). 


GUATEMALA. 17 June—U.S. move to stop arms shipments to 
Guatemala (see United States). 

18 June—Anti-Government Revolt. Reports reaching the United 
States said that serious risings had occurred in three places and that 
rebel forces from Honduras had invaded Guatemala with support from 
exiles in Nicaragua. 

19 June—Appeal to Security Council. The Foreign Minister, 
Sefior Toriello, telegraphed an urgent request for a meeting of the 
Security Council to consider what he described as ‘open aggression’ 
against Guatemala by Honduras and Nicaragua. He said that since 
26 May aircraft from Honduras and Nicaragua had been dropping 
leaflets inciting the people to revolt, and on 14 June arms and ammuni- 
tion, apparently of North American and Russian manufacture, had 
been dropped on the location of a subsidiary of the American-owned 
United Fruit Company at Tiquisate. On 17 June an expeditionary force 
which had gathered in Honduras had advanced ten miles inside 
Guatemala after capturing the frontier post of El Florida in the depart- 
ment of Chiquimula. He also claimed that on 18 June P47 aircraft of 
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Guatemala (continued) 
North American make had bombed Guatemala City, attacking Govern- 
ment buildings and private dwellings. 

The message declared that ‘because of the fencing-in and boycott 

policy inflicted on Guatemalans by the leaders of the United States 
Government’ the country lacked air-power adequate to repel these 
‘acts of aggression’, and it accused United States spokesmen of ‘falsely 
and tendentiously’ describing the recent arms shipment to Guatemala 
as intended for an attack on Guatemala’s neighbours. Sefior Toriello 
condemned the attack as an ‘international crime’ and asked the Security 
Council to act to ‘prevent the disruption of peace in the American 
continent’. 

U.S. statement re Guatemalan situation (see United States). 

Radio reports from Honduras claimed that the rebel army of Guate- 
malan exiles under Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas had seized Puerto 
Barrios and the railway centre of Zacapa. 

20 June—et seg.—Security Council discussion of Guatemalan com- 
plaint (see United Nations, Security Council). 

Reports reaching the United States said that the rebels had launched 
a three-pronged attack, one from Macuelizo in Honduras, another 
towards Zacapa, and the third from Nueva Ocotepeque in Honduras 
towards Jutiapa, on the road to the Salvador border. 

21 June—President Arbenz proclaimed martial law and mobilization 
of workers began. An official communiqué stated that Government 
forces had engaged the rebels at Gualan, near Zacapa, and had forced 
them to retreat after obstinate resistance. It also said that rebel troops 
had been pushed back at Puerto Barrios, where a schooner of Honduran 
registry carrying arms was captured with her crew. Further air raids 
were said to have taken place. The communiqué claimed that the crew 
of an aircraft which had come down in Mexico and had been interned 
were North Americans. 

The rebel radio announced that a provisional government had been 
set up in an unnamed captured city, and that the insurgent forces had 
appealed for recognition as belligerents under international law. The 
announcement urged the Guatemalan people and army to join the 
insurgents and declared that: ‘the movement is not against the people 
but against those who sold the country to the Soviet masters’. It denied 
that air forces had bombed or strafed defenceless cities and said that 
attacks had only been made on Government oil dumps. 

22 June—Sefior Toriello, Foreign Secretary, sent a second cable to 
the president of the Security Council, alleging further air attacks on 
Guatemalan territory and again asking the Council to take steps to make 
the Honduran and Nicarguan Governments cease assistance to the 
rebels. 

The rebels announced that they had moved their Army H.Q. from 
Honduras to Camotan, a village twenty miles inside Guatemala. A 
communiqué issued at Tegucicalpa (Honduras) said that rebel forces 
had occupied three other villages near Camotan and that fighting was 
still going on for control of Puerto Barrios. 
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Reactions to Guatemalan situation in Cuba and Uruguay (see Cuba 
and Uruguay). 

23 June—Chilean support for Guatemalan Government (see Chile). 

Honduras protest re bombing (see Honduras). 

The High Command claimed that the rebels had been routed from 
the towns of Puerto Barrios, Gualan, and Chiquimila. 

24 June—The army claimed that it had captured from rebel forces 
the town of Morales, twenty-two miles south-west of Puerto Barrios. 

27 June—Convening of meeting of the Foreign Ministers of Ameri- 
can States (see United States). 

The Guatemalan Government decided to allow a fact-finding com- 
mittee of the Organization of American States to investigate the situa- 
tion in Guatemala. It had previously refused to agree to this. The 
change of attitude followed the Security Council’s decision to defer 
discussion of the Guatemalan complaint. 

28 June—The Government radio announced the resignation of 
President Arbenz, the outlawing of the Communist Party, and the 
establishment of a military junta consisting of Colonel Diaz, chief of the 
armed forces, at the head, Colonel Sanchez in charge of defence, and 
Colonel Monzon, Minister of the Interior. Colonel Diaz said that he 
would resist the ‘invaders’ until they were expelled from Guatemala. 

British statement re air attacks on British ship and property (see 
Great Britain). 

Colonel Diaz rejected an ultimatum from Colonel Armas, the rebel 
leader, threatening a renewal of the bombing of Guatemala City if he 
did not purge the Government of all Communists and begin talks for 
ending the fighting. The bombing of Guatemala City was resumed later 
in the day. 

29 June—The military junta headed by Colonel Diaz resigned, and 
was replaced by another headed by Colonel Monzon, with Lieutenant 
Du Bois and Senor Salazar serving with him. 

The new Government immediately rounded up Communists, 
freed political prisoners, lifted the censorship regulations, and an- 
nounced that it would seek a cease-fire. The Communist Party H.Q. 
was placed under armed guard and the Communist paper 7ribuna 
Popular closed. Congress was dissolved on the ground that it did not 
represent ‘the legal aspirations of the country’. 

It was later announced that a cease-fire had been arranged, with the 
United States and El Salvador acting as intermediaries between the 
Government and the rebels, 

30 June—Colonel Monzon and Colonel Armas, the rebel leader, 
arrived in San Salvador to start truce talks. 

The military junta sent troops to Escuinta, thirty miles from Guate- 
mala City, to deal with attempts which were being made to provoke 
further risings among workers. 

1 July—Truce talks began in San Salvador between Colonel Monzon 
and Colonel Armas with the President of El Salvador acting as mediator. 

2 July—Colonel Monzon and Colonel Armas signed an agreement 
providing: (1) that Colonel Monzon should remain head of the interim 
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Guatemala (continued) 
junta which would have two additional members of whom Colonel 
Armas would be one; (2) that after fifteen days the junta would elect a 
permanent President; (3) that a new constitution would be drafted and 
elections held. Colonel Armas was granted permission to make a 
triumphal entry into the capital at the head of his troops. The intention 
of the new Government was stated to be the eradication, once and for 
all, of all Communist influences in Guatemala. 
U.S. Government suit against United Fruit Company (see United 
tates). 

3 July—Colonel Armas returned to the capital where he received an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Sefior Flores, a Honduran Communist lawyer, was shot by a firing 
squad in the city gaol. He was said to have been responsible for the 
death of many anti-Communists. 

5 July—A spokesman of the new regime announced that 2,000 Com- 
munists had been arrested since the overthrow of President Arbenz. He 
said the new Government would have no dealings with Russia or her 
satellites. 

Despatch of medical supplies to Guatemala by the United States (see 
United States). 

6 July—The junta announced the suspension of the national land 
law for the redistribution of large holdings, pending the drafting of a 
new constitution. 

7 July—An interim Cabinet was announced consisting of known 
anti-Communist figures, and with Sefior Salazar as Foreign Minister. 

A decree was issued limiting voting powers to literate persons 
(estimated at 27 per cent of the population). 

Former President Arbenz and Sefior Martinez Estevez, former head 
of the agrarian department, were formally accused of the murder of 
Colonel Arnan in 1949. 

The national treasury confirmed the withdrawal of 1 m. quetzals for 
‘general expenses’ by Colonel Diaz on the instructions of Sefior Arbenz 
in the last days of his regime. 


HONDURAS. 23 June—Guatemala. The Foreign Ministry announc- 
ed that it had protested to the United Nations and to the Organization 
of American States about the bombing of an airstrip at San Pedro de 
Copan by a Guatemalan aircraft. 


HUNGARY. 18 June—Approach to Greece (see Greece). 

4 July—Budapest Radio announced the dismissal of Oszkar Betlen, 
a member of the central committee of the Workers’ Party, from his post 
as chief editor of Szabad Nep, the party organ. He was replaced by 
Marton Horvath, another member of the central committee. 

6 July—Government Changes. Budapest Radio announced that 
Mr Erno Gero, Minister of the Interior, had been replaced by Mr 
Laszlo Piros, chief deputy Minister for the Interior and head of the 
secret police; and that Mr Jozsef Tisza, Minister of State Purchases, 
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had been replaced by Mr Andras Zobek, a former Minister for Foreign 
Trade. 


INDIA. 22 June—British statement on Indian tariffs against British 
textiles (see Great Britain). 

25 June—China. Mr Chou En-lai, Chinese Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister, arrived in Delhi from Geneva on a three-day visit for 
talks with Mr Nehru. 

South Africa. The Government announced that it had decided with 
regret to close its High Commission in South Africa on 1 July at the 
request of the Union Government. Future contact between the two 
countries would be ‘at Government level’ or through their High Com- 
missioners in London. In an exchange of Notes between the two 
Governments, South Africa had expressed unwillingness to continue to 
accept the anomalous position, which had been in existence for eight 
years, of India’s having diplomatic relations with the Union and at the 
same time maintaining trade sanctions against it. (The Union had no 
representative in India.) 

In reply India had stated that its last High Commissioner was re- 
called for consultations in May 1946 after the passing of the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Bill. India had continued to 
maintain its office in charge of a junior official in the hope that con- 
ditions would improve. However, the position of Union citizens of 
Indian origin had steadily deteriorated, in spite of resolutions passed 
by the United Nations, and as the Union Government desired to break 
the existing slender link between the two countries there was no alterna- 
tive but to fall into line with their wishes. 

26 June—China. Mr Chou En-lai said at a State banquet that the 
menace to peace in Asia came from outside, but these forces could no 
longer decide the fate of a continent. He was confident that Asians 
could frustrate warmongers and hoped that China and India would 
co-operate even more closely to safeguard peace. 

Mr Nehru, in reply, said that peace in Asia was vital. While India 
and China were good neighbours, they had achieved their independence 
in different circumstances and by different methods. He made clear 
that India preferred her own methods and would go her own way. 

27 June—Portugal. The Government announced that it had pro- 
tested to Portugal against the arrest of twenty Goans on 18 June for 
hoisting the Indian flag while celebrating the eighth anniversary of the 
‘freedom struggle’. 

28 June—Chinese-Indian Talks. A joint communiqué issued at the 
conclusion of the talks between Mr Nehru and Mr Chou En-lai 
reaffirmed their agreement with the five principles embodied in the 
Sino-Indian agreement on Tibet, viz. (1) mutual respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty; (2) non-aggression (in the 
Tibet agreement this principle was given as ‘mutual non-aggression’); 
(3) non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; (4) equality and 
mutual benefit; (5) peaceful co-existence. The communiqué expressed 
the hope that these principles would be applied to Indo-China, where 
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India (continued) 
‘political settlement should aim at the creation of free democratic, 
unified, and independent States, which should not be used for aggressive 
or be subjected to foreign intervention’. It also said that the 
talks had aimed at furthering the efforts made at Geneva and elsewhere 
for peaceful settlement, and at a clearer understanding of each other's 
point of view. The existence of different social and political systems in 
Asia and the world was recognized, but on the basis of the five principles 
peaceful co-existence and friendly relations were considered possible. 
The two Premiers were confident that friendship between India and 
China would help the cause of peace in Asia, and they agreed to 
maintain close contacts. 

Mr Chou En-lai left by air for Burma. 

French Settlements. According to reports reaching Paris, 200 
Indian Communists attacked the frontier of the French settlement of 
Mahé on the Malabar coast. Bombs were said to have been thrown at the 
hospital injuring three patients. 

29 June—The French Commissioner in Pondicherry protested 
‘energetically’ to the Indian Consul-General against the failure of the 
authorities to protect inhabitants of the settlement against acts of 
banditry when travelling in Indian territory. 

2 July—tIndian-Chinese Talks. It was stated that Mr Nehru had 
fully informed Mr Eden of the subjects and course of his conversations 
with Mr Chou En-lai, and that the Chinese Prime Minister had been 
advised beforehand that this would be done. The four other Colombo 
Powers were also kept informed. 

4 July—Portuguese statement re arrest of Goans (see Portugal). 

6 July—Foreign Policy. Congress Party headquarters published a 
letter written by Mr Nehru to Congress leaders in which he said that 
the joint communiqué issued after his meeting with Mr Chou En-lai 
indicated a certain historic change in the relationship of forces in Asia. 


wrt It gave expression to something that had been happening for a long 
an time, something that was giving Asia a place of her own in world affairs. 
oe India believed that peaceful existence was possible between the great 
444 Powers, provided it was clearly understood there could be no interfer- 
we ence or attempt to impose ideologies. The importance of the recent 
nie statements issued by India, China, and Burma was their emphasis on 
ded this approach. It had been asked if faith could be put in such declara- 


tions; he thought they must hope and expect the best and at the same 
time be prepared for any eventuality. India did not accept Communist 
philosophy although she accepted the idea of equality and the ending of 
exploitation of human beings; India did not agree with some American 
policies, but she did not see why she should not be friendly and co- 
operate while retaining her individuality as a nation. If the great Powers 
declared their adherence to the policy of non-interference there would 
be an immediate change for the better. Peace could only be preserved 
by peaceful methods, but the policy of peace could not be based on fear 
and weakness, and India must develop her strength. 

7 July—Ceylonese Prime Minister on relations with India (see Ceylon). 
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INDO-CHINA. 18 June—Statements by Emperor Bao Dai and Mr 
Ngo Dinh Diem (see France). 

U.S. Airmen. The U.S. Embassy in Saigon disclosed that five U.S. 
airmen had disappeared after driving a truck into a Viet Minh infested 
area near their camp at Tourane in central Vietnam. 

20 June—In a mopping-up operation by Franco Vietnamese am- 
phibious forces against the island of Vancoc, fifteen miies upstream from 
Hanoi, thirty-eight Viet Minh were killed and thirty-nine captured. 

A Viet Minh force attacked a camp of Viet Minh prisoners at Mytho, 
sixty miles south-west of Saigon, and freed 500 prisoners. It was later 
reported that 100 prisoners had been killed, wounded, or recaptured. 
21 June—The Viet Minh Radio claimed the capture of the strategic 
town of Viet-Tri, north-west of Hanoi, on 16 June. 

A force of about 2,000 Viet Minh troops launched an unsuccessful 
attack on the Annamese port of Thuy Hoa in which they lost about 300 
killed. 

25 June—The new Vietnamese Prime Minister, Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem, arrived in Saigon from Paris. After denouncing the Viet Minh 
plans for a division of the country, he said he had come to restore the 
situation and to achieve a peace founded on territorial unity and on 
freedom and the respect of human dignity and the family. 

The French Press Agency reported that the Viet Minh had seized 
two French outposts in the Tongking delta in the past twenty-four 
hours. 

26 June—Laos. A grenade attack on the Laotian military camp near 
Ventiane killed seven people and wounded fifty. 

A second attack on the camp at Ventiane seriously wounded four 
French N.C.O.s. Laos officials attributed the attacks to the Viet Minh- 
inspired Pathet Lao. 

27 June—The French High Command announced the evacuation 
of Yen Phu, thirty-eight miles south of Hanoi. 

The Viet Minh radio claimed the capture of Ankhe in south central 
Vietnam on 24 June and said that French Union casualties amounted to 
1,050. 

29 June—Vietnam. The French High Command announced that 
the town of An Khe, in the central Vietnam plateau, had been evacuated 
during the previous week. The garrison had been withdrawn to Pleiku 
after meeting with stiff opposition. 

Gen. Salan, French C.-in-C., authorized the mobilization of French 
military reservists in Northern Vietnam. 

30 June—A Viet Minh force estimated at two battalions lost at 
least 150 killed in a clash with an armoured group south-east of Nam 
Dinh in the delta. 

In Annam units of the Vietnam National Army inflicted severe 
casualties on Viet Minh forces during a mopping-up operation sixty 
miles north of Nha Trang. 

French Withdrawal in Delta. The French High Command 
announced the decision to evacuate the whole southern zone of the Red 
River delta. It said this ‘extremely grave decision’ was absolutely 
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Indo-China (continued) 

necessary because Viet Minh infiltration was such as to make the area 
untenable in the event of an all-out attack. It was revealed that the 
withdrawal had begun a week earlier and that a total of more than 
50,000 Vietnam civilians, including the families of soldiers and officials 
had been evacuated. The area evacuated comprised roughly the portion 
of the delta south of Phu Ly and west of the Red River. 

1 July—Viet Minh forces entered Nam Dinh following its evacuation 
by French Union forces. 

Cambodia. The news reached Hanoi that the Cambodian Prime 
Minister, Penn Nouth, had tendered his resignation several days earlier 
but that the King had apparently not accepted it. 

2 July—The French High Command announced the completion of 
the evacuation of 15,000 troops and 50,000 civilians from the southern 
part of the Red River delta. Franco-Vietnamese losses were stated not 
to exceed 200. 

Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, Prime Minister, stated that he had protested 
strongly to the French High Command and had warned it of the grave 
political consequences which the withdrawal in the delta would entail. 

3 July—French Union forces abandoned Phu Ly after a Viet Minh 
attack on the town. » 

Gen. Salan, French deputy C.-in-C., said in Hanoi that the French 
withdrawal had forestalled a Viet Minh general offensive in the southern 
delta planned for 2 or 3 July. 

Cease-Fire Talks. Talks between Franco-Vietnam and Viet Minh 
staff officers on the details of a cease-fire agreement opened at Trung 
Gia, twenty-five miles north of Hanoi. 

5 July—Truce Talks. It was announced that the two truce delega- 
tions had agreed on an exchange of sick and wounded prisoners. 

Vietnam. It was learned that the Vietnamese Government had 
appointed a committee of three to administer Hanoi and the delta, 
following the resignation of Mr Nguyen Huu-Tri, the Governor of 
Northern Vietnam. Mr Nguyen Huu-Tri was reported to have been 
strongly critical of the French decision to evacuate the southern half of 
the delta. 

New Vietnam Government. Mr Ngo Dinh Diem formed a 
Government composed of professional men who, with one exception, 
had taken no prominent part in recent politics. Mr Ngo Dinh Diem 
himself took the portfolio of defence. His Foreign Minister was Mr 
Tran Van-do. 

6 July—Meeting between Chou En-lai and Ho Chi-Minh (see China). 

7 July—Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, Prime Minister, reaffirmed his 
opposition to a cease-fire involving partition and said he could not, 
therefore, accept the evacuation of the southern part of the Red River 
delta as a fait accompli. He asked for that zone to be placed under the 
administration of the Vietnam Government. 


INDONESIA. 29 June—lIndonesian-Netherlands talks (see Nether- 
lands). 
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IRAQ. 7 July—Jordan. It was announced that Iraq had granted 
{£150,000 to the Jordan Home Guard in response to King Hussein’s 
appeal (see Egypt). 


ISRAEL. 19 June—Border Incident. Three Israeli soldiers were 
killed and one Jordan woman wounded in a border incident near Wadi 
Foukim, in the Bethlehem sub-district. ‘Two investigating committees, 
from Jordan and Israel, formed by the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
left for the scene to order a cease-fire. A letter from the chairman of the 
Commission, asking the Israeli Army authorities for permission to send 
observers to interview possible witnesses of the incident, was returned 
unopened in accordance with Israeli practice since the withdrawal of 
the Israeli delegation from the Commission on 23 March. 

21 June—The Mixed Armistice Commission censured Israel for a 
border incident on 18 June in which Israeli forces fired on a group of 
Jordanians, injuring a boy. 

23 June—The Mixed Armistice Commission, meeting without the 
Israeli delegation, condemned Israel for the border incident of 19 June 
and for preventing U.N. observers carrying out their functions on 
Israeli territory under threat of being shot. 

An Israeli army spokesman later challenged the decision, declaring 
that an inquiry had established that an Israeli patrol had come under 
heavy fire from two positions inside Israeli territory. 

27 June—The army announced that raiders from Jordan had shot an 
inhabitant of the village of Raanana in the Plain of Sharon on the night 
of 26 June. One of the raiders had been shot by Israeli police. 

Border incident (see Jordan). 

28 June—Jordan Waters Dispute. Mr Sharett, Prime Minister, 
told a press conference that Mr Eric Johnston, the U.S. envoy, had 
refused to consider the Israel plan for bringing the Litani River, in 
Lebanon, into a regional water development programme. He listed 
various Israeli objections to Mr Johnston’s proposals, and said that no 
regional scheme would be allowed to affect Israel’s right to the Yarmuk 
waters already in use for irrigation and hydro-electric power schemes. 
Mr Sharett said he had not yet received any direct information con- 
— the agreement between Mr Johnston and the Arab States (see 

gypt). 

30 June—The city of Jerusalem was subjected to over two hours’ 
mortar and machine gun fire which began in the southern part of the 
Old City and spread westward and northward. The army announced 
that eight Israelis had been wounded and claimed that the firing began 
from Arab League positions in the Old City and that Israeli forces did 
not reply. (In Amman it was announced that Israeli forces had opened 
fire into the Arab sector from Abutour.) 

The U.N. information officer issued a statement clarifying the status 
and duties of United Nations observers under Security Council 
resolutions in the belief that they might not ‘be fully understood by 
public opinion in Israel and by some Israeli authorities’. (In a recent 
incident near Jerusalem in which three Israelis were killed, U.N. 
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Israel (continued) 
observers had been prevented from crossing into Israeli territory on the 
ground of Israeli sovereign rights.) 

The army announced that Syrian units stationed off the north-east 
shore of Lake Tiberias had attacked with artillery and machine gun 
fire an Israeli police vessel patrolling the lake. One policeman was 
killed and five wounded, two seriously. An emergency meeting of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had been requested by Israel. 

1 July—At a meeting of Israeli and Jordan representatives, presided 
over by Gen. Bennike, chief of the truce supervision staff, both sides 
agreed to order an ‘unconditional and sincere’ cease-fire in Jerusalem. 
They also agreed that an investigation into the previous day’s events in 
Jerusalem should be undertaken by U.N. observers with the co- 
operation of Israel and Jordan authorities. (It was the first meeting 
attended by Israeli delegates since they withdrew from the.commission 
on 23 March.) 

Heavy fire was resumed in the southern part of Jerusalem while the 
meeting was in progress. The number of Israeli casualties was given as 
twenty-two, of whom two had died. Both Governments blamed the 
other side for having begun the attacks (see also fordan). 

2 July—After further outbursts of shooting in breach of the agree- 
ment, the cease-fire in Jerusalem came into operation. 

An official Israeli army source stated that the Jerusalem shooting had 
resulted in a total of thirty casualties on their side, of whom three had 
died of wounds (see also fordan). 

British appeal for restraint (see Great Britain). 

5 July—lIn a debate in the Knesset on frontier control, Mr Pinhas 
Lavon, Defence Minister, claimed that the Jordan forces in the Old 
‘City of Jerusalem had been specially reinforced by two companies of the 
Arab Legion and one battalion of National Guards in preparation for the 
attack on the Jewish city which began on 30 June. He said he had given 
orders that in replying to the Jordan fire no artillery was to be used, 
and he placed full responsibility for the attack on the Jordan Govern- 
ment. Mr Lavon also referred to the incident on the same day on Lake 
Tiberias and said there had been a second clash the next day. 

6 July—lIn a closing speech in the debate Mr Lavon said that, while 
criticism of certain activities of the truce supervision organization was 
warranted and had led to Israel’s withdrawal frorn the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, general attacks on the organization were to be deprecated. 

The Knesset approved the Government’s security policy by 66 votes 
to 12. 


ITALY. 17 June—U.S. grant of $20 m. (see United States). 

20 June—U.S. Aid. Following a conversation between the Prime 
Minister and the U.S. Ambassador, it was stated that the $20 m. U.S. 
grant would be used to purchase raw materials for Italian industries 
while the lire counterpart would establish a revolving industrial loan 
fund for the south. 

23 June—Confidence Vote. The Senate expressed its confidence 
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in the Government’s foreign policy by 121 votes to 85, with 12 absten- 
tions. The vote was taken on a coalition motion urging ratification of 
E.D.C. provided the Trieste dispute was settled to Italy’s satisfaction. 

30 June—Strikes. The local Communist-dominated Chamber of 
Labour called off a twenty-seven-days-old strike of agricultural workers 
in the Ferrara district after the Government had sent troops into the 
area to feed the animals and carry on harvesting. 

1 July—Christian Democratic Party. The results of the election 
of the new national council at the annual Democratic Party Congress 
showed that fifty-one of the sixty-three new members of the council 
belonged to Signor Fanfani’s progressive Iniziativa Democratica. 


JAPAN. 17 June—British statement on copying of British designs by 
Japanese firms (see Great Britain). 

1 July—Defence. The recently signed mutual defence agreement 
with the United States came into force, and Japan’s land, sea, and air 
forces were formally reconstituted as a national defence force. 

4 July—China. The Japanese coastguard headquarters reported that 
Communist Chinese ships had fired cn eight Japanese fishing boats 
ninety miles east of Shanghai and had seized four of them. 


JORDAN. 19 June—Border incident (see Israel). 

21 June—Condemnation of Israel for border incident (see Israel). 

23 June—Border incident (see Israel). 

25 June—Agreement on Jordan waters scheme (see Egypt). 

27 June—Border incident (see Israel). 

A clash occurred between Israeli and Jordanian units near Qalqilya. 
Four members of the Arab Legion were killed. 

30 June—Border Incident. It was stated that the Jordan village of 
Awa in Hebron district had been fired on for some hours from Israeli 
territory on 29 June, causing damage to houses but no casualties. A 
truce observer and a Jordan member of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had gone to the scene and brought about a cease-fire. 

Shooting in Jerusalem (see Israel). 

1 July—Agreement on truce in Jerusalem (see Israel). 

Notes of protest against alleged Israeli attacks in Jerusalem were 
handed to the British, American, and French Ambassadors. 

2 July—The Defence Minister stated that the Jordanian casualties 
in the Jerusalem shooting were four killed and twenty-four injured. 

Jerusalem cease-fire (see Israel). 

British appeal for restraint (see Great Britain). 

5 July—Mr Issa Elbandak, Minister without Portfolio, repudiated 
the charges of the Israeli Defence Minister (see Israel) and said there 
was no doubt the Jewish authorities had planned the firing on the 
Holy City. He suggested the Israeli plan was to see whether the three 
western Powers would maintain their undertakings and if not to storm 
the western bank of Jordan and make its occupation the basis for a peace 
settlement. 

6 July—Appeal for help to Egypt and other Arab States (see Egypt). 
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Jordan (continued) 
7 July—lIraqi grant of £150,000 for Home Guard (see Iraq). 


KENYA. 17 June—The Masai. Mr Blundell, Minister without 
Portfolio, who had examined the situation in the Masai reserve, stated 
that military and administrative pressure in the central province had 
forced a number of Kikuyu oath administrators into the Mau Narok 
district of the Masai reserve. About twenty special villages for young 
warriors had been constructed and a number of home guard posts 
established by the Government in order to counter Mau Mau activity. 

21 June—lIt was learned that Mr A. R. J. Pinto, editor of the Indian- 
owned Nairobi newspaper Daily Chronicle had been arrested ‘on general 
security grounds’. 

Emergency Figures. The official figures for the week ended 19 
June showed that 103 terrorists were killed, 12 captured wounded, and 
that 256 suspects were detained. The security forces lost one European 
killed and two wounded, and one African killed and four wounded. 

24 June—Ministerial Changes. Mr J. W. Cusack, former Assistant 
Chief Secretary to the Government, was appointed Minister of Defence 
and Internal Security in place of Mr R. ‘Turnbull who was appointed 
Minister for African Affairs in place of Mr Windley. 

26 June—Seven African schoolteachers were robbed and murdered 
by a Mau Mau gang in the Meru tribal reserve. 

28 June—Emergency Figures. Figures issued for the week ended 
26 June showed that 110 Mau Mau had been killed, 18 wounded or 
captured, and 607 suspects detained. Security forces lost two Africans 
killed and four wounded. 

30 June—Government Appointments. It was announced that two 
Africans, Mr J. Jeremiah and Mr W. Waweru (a Kikuyu), and one 
Asian, Sheriff Abdullah Salim, had been appointed parliamentary 
secretaries. 

2 July—Sixty Wakamba, suspected of being Mau Mau leaders 
among the tribe, were arrested in Nairobi. 

4 July—Government Policy. The Government issued a statement 
in which it reaffirmed its determination to use all available resources to 
end the emergency but promised at the same time that development 
plans of all types would be undertaken ‘as rapidly as finance, man- 
power, and the operational situation permit’. Among the measures and 
policies it had decided on were: (1) intensification of closer administra- 
tion by means of additional administrative teams; (2) the progressive 
build-up of the police force to the point where military forces would no 
longer be needed to maintain law and order; (3) education of Africans 
to accept the responsibility to assist the forces of law and order; (4) 
rehabilitation of Mau Mau followers; (5) improvement of husbandry 
and land productivity; (6) continued development and support of 
European farming and agricultural settlement and the vigorous accelera- 
tion of African farming; (7) afforestation measures designed to ensure 
climate protection, soil and water conservation, and adequate supplies 
of forest products; (8) completion of the geological survey so as to 
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exploit the colony’s mineral wealth; (9) encouragement of rapid com- 
mercial and industrial development; (10) improvement of education, 
and in particular the expansion of African and Arab education at all 
levels; (11) provision of social security for employed persons in their 
old age; (12) a progressive labour policy, including conditions of 
service and wages; (13) improvement of the health and housing stand- 
ards and of amenities for African family life in urban areas; (14) the 
creation of villages with their attendant communal activities; (15) 
appointment of a body to advise on the best method of choosing African 
members of the Legislative Council; (16) more effective local Govern- 
ment in all areas. 

5 July—Emergency Figures. The official casualty list showed that 
in the week ended 3 July seventy-nine Mau Mau were killed, six 
wounded and captured, and 229 suspects were detained. In the security 
forces one African was killed and one wounded. 

A mass meeting of Wakamba in the Machakos district condemned the 
Mau Mau, and all present promised their chief to help end the emer- 

ency. 

; 6 July—European Electors’ Statement. The European Electors’ 
Union issued a statement expressing their great anxiety concerning the 
Government’s policy statement of 4 July which, it claimed, disclosed a 
complete misunderstanding of the growing resentment felt by even the 
most moderate Europeans ‘at the suppression of their own interests and 
the wider interests of Kenya in a thinly veiled effort to appease influ- 
ences hostile to European settlement in Kenya’. It demanded that the 
Government should state in ‘unequivocal terms the predominating 
responsibility the Government expects Europeans to shoulder in the 
future’ and a solid programme of action supported by a planned time- 
table of achievement. 

The Union also asked for certain assurances including: (1) that the 
Government would not surrender to pressure to alter the European 
position in the White Highlands and would reaffirm the relative position 
of all races in other areas; (2) that all questions be viewed from the 
Kenya viewpoint, not from a racial angle, and that Government servants 
be instructed accordingly; (3) that character and ability be the only 
tests of appointment and that appointments should not again be made in 
racial proportions ; (4) that Europeans be the arbiters of their own rights 
and wishes regarding their children’s education; (5) that English be the 
lingua franca of the colony and the only language used for administrative 
and legal purposes ; (6) that references to immigration should make clear 
that European immigration would be encouraged and that skilled 
persons would be only of European descent; (7) that an early statement 
be made on how loyalty to the Crown could be measured and proved; 
(8) that the Government cease to claim a rate of progress in mastering 
the emergency which was unsupported by events and instead pay heed 
to the increasing alarm, rising military costs, and the waning belief 


_ in the Government's ability to direct affairs. 


KOREA. 28 June—South Korea. President Rhee named the Foreign 
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Korea (continued) 

Minister, Pyun Yung Tai, as ‘temporary’ Prime Minister in the place of 
Paik Too Chin who had resigned on 18 June. (President Rhee had 
claimed that the office of Prime Minister was unnecessary because the 
President was the chief executive of the Government, as in the United 
States.) 


LEBANON. 25 June—Agreement on Jordan waters scheme (see Egypt). 


LUXEMBOURG. 29 June—The Grand Duchess approved a Coalition 
Government of Christian Social and Socialist Ministers with M. 
Bech (Christian Social Party) as Prime Minister and Foreign Minister. 


MALAYA. 27 June—Federal Elections Bill. The Federal Legislative 
Council passed the second reading of the Federal Elections Bill, 
providing for elections early in 1955. Fourteen representatives of the 
U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. alliance did not attend. 

6 July—South-east Asian Defence. Military representatives of 
Britain, the United States, France, and Australia began discussions in 
Singapore on south-east Asian defence against Communist aggression. 

7 July—Leaders of the U.M.N.O.-M.C.A. Alliance announced that 
they had called off the boycott of administrative and legislative councils 
(see 13 June) and would again co-operate with the federal, state, and 
settlement governments. They had accepted an assurance from Sir 
Donald MacGillivray, the High Commissioner, that he would consult 
the leaders of the majority among the elected members before making 
appointments to the five reserved seats in the Federal Legislative Coun- 
cil. 

In a letter to the leader of the Alliance the High Commissioner said 
that the primary purpose of the five reserved seats was to give voice to 
‘any important element which had not found adequate representation in 
the council through the electoral process’, and that it would be ‘in- 
appropriate’ for him to appoint representatives ‘to oppose the policy of 
the majority among the elected members’. 

An area of about 310 square miles in the Batu Pahat area of Johore 
was declared ‘white’. 


MEXICO. 1 July—Floods. Widespread destruction was reported as a 
result of unprecedented floods in the valley of the Rio Grande. About 
15,000 people in Piedras Negras were estimated to be homeless. In spite 
of the disaster, official help from the United States had been refused. 


MOROCCO. 20 June—Terrorism. Gen. d’Hauteville, French 
military commander of the Marrakesh region, was shot by a terrorist 
and wounded. 

30 June—Dr Emile Eyraud, managing director of the French news- 
paper, La Vigie Marocaine, was shot dead by terrorists in Casablanca. 
He was an advocate of a strong anti-nationalist policy. 

Widespread cases of crop burning continued to be reported. 
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One Moroccan was killed by terrorists and three wounded in the 
Arab quarter of Casablanca. 

3 July—M. Lacoste, the French Resident-General, flew to Paris to 
discuss with the Prime Minister and the Minister for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs the measures required to deal with terrorism and the 
problem of reforms. 

A detachment of Republican Guards arrived at Casablanca from 
France. 

A fire in Casablanca port—the third in two days—destroyed 60 tons 
of paraffin. All three outbreaks were attributed to arson. 

7 July—The principal police witness in the investigation into the 
attempt on the life of Gen. d’Hauteville on 20 June was shot dead by an 
unknown terrorist. 


NETHERLANDS. 22 June—Complaint to United States re search of 
ship (see United States). 

June—Political discussions with Indonesia began in The Hague. 
(The last had been broken off in 1952.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 30 June—Anzus meeting (see United States). 

6 July—In a debate in Parliament on foreign affairs Mr Webb, 
Minister of External Affairs, said that whatever came out of the Geneva 
conference he had no doubt that the Communist threat to Australia 
and New Zealand would be greater than at present. The main trouble 
was not military aggression which could be stopped, but infiltration and 
subversion. This must be met by diplomacy and assistance to nations 
seeking to improve their lot. He expressed satisfaction with the Anglo- 
U.S. decision at Washington to press forward with plans for collective 
security in south-east Asia, and said Australia and New Zealand re- 
garded the formation of a south-east alliance as more important than 
Britain did, and had helped to bring about agreement on this point. He 
was convinced that the absence of Communist China from the United 
Nations was preventing a lessening of tension, and he advocated a policy 
of driving a wedge between China and Russia. 


NORDIC CONFERENCE. 1 July—Delegates of Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway met in Oslo tu discuss further measures to 
increase co-operation between the four countries. The Danish Prime 
Minister, Hr. Hedtoft, strongly advocated closer industrial co-operation 
to create bigger markets with possibilities of mass production. 

A common labour market was inaugurated for the four Nordic 
countries. Workers henceforward had the right to take work in any of 
the four countries and were entitled to practically all social services. 


NORWAY. 1 July—Nordic conference and inauguration of common 
labour market for the four Nordic countries (see Nordic Conference). 

3 July—Asbjoern Sunde, a war-time saboteur, was sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment, and Erling Nordby to three years, for espionage on 
behalf of Russia. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERA. 
TION. 30 June—The Council of O.E.E.C. approved the renewal of the 
European Payments Union until 30 June 1955. It also approved certain 
changes in the E.P.U. machinery designed to simplify debt settlements, 
These had been devised by the managing board of E.P.U. in accordance 
with the Council’s instructions of 6 May. 


PAKISTAN. 19 June—U.S.S.R. The Government were reported to 
have informed the Soviet Government of its decision to impose re- 
strictions on the movement of Soviet diplomats in Pakistan similar to 
those affecting Pakistani diplomats in Russia. 


PERSIA. 17 June—-U.S.S.R. A new Soviet-Persian trade pact was 
signed in Tehran under which Persia was to receive from Russia 
vehicles and agricultural implements, including tractors, and industrial 
machinery. 

18 June—U.S.A. The U.S. Embassy issued a statement denying a 
Tass report that America had promised slices of Baluchistan and 
Azerbaijan to Pakistan and Turkey. It stated that such stories were 
designed to worsen relations among other countries and that as in the 
past, America would defend Persian independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. 

Mr Hoover, the U.S. adviser on oil, arrived in Tehran. 

24 June—A British steel group secured a $5 m. contract for the 
supply of railway equipment to the Persian Government. 

Oil. The National Iranian Oil Company announced an increase of 
seven rials a day for all oil labour and an increment of 8 per cent on 
salaries for 1953. 


POLAND. 23 June—Frontier incident (see Germany). 


PORTUGAL. 27 June—lIndian protest re arrest of Goans (see India). 

4 July—Goa. A Government statement, referring to a protest by 
Mr Nehru against the arrest of twenty Goans on 18 June, said that the 
twenty persons had been arrested for having demonstrated against 
Portuguese sovereignty. As the Government had already made clear, 
activities fomenting the annexation of Portuguese territories were 
illegal, and, when practised in national territory, were exclusively a 
matter for the Portuguese authorities. Any intervention by foreign 
States was therefore inadmissible and the protest could not be con- 
sidered. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND. 29 June—U.S. Loan. It was 
announced that the United States Foreign Operations Administration 
had granted a loan of £3-5 m. to the Federation for the development of 
the railways. 
Development. The Prime Minister presented a White Paper out- 
lining a four-year development plan costing £75,580,000. 
Budget. The Finance Minister presented the first federal budget in 
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which revenue was estimated at £36,888,o00. Of this total, all but £8 m. 
was to be raised by taxation. 


RUMANIA. 18 June—Approach to Greece for resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations (see Greece). 

5 July—Yugoslav-Rumanian negotiations on railway traffic (see 
Yugoslavia). 


SAAR TERRITORY. 7 July—Herr Hoffmann and his Coalition 
Government of the Christian People’s Party and the Social Democrats 
resigned owing to a split on labour legislation. 


SAUDI ARABIA. 18 June—Saudi Arabian accusations against British 
re Buraimi oasis (see Egypt). 

24 June—United States protest re oil transport agreement with 
Mr Onassis (see United States). 


SIAM. 18 June—Soviet veto of Siamese appeal for observers (see 
United Nations, Security Council). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 25 June—Closing of Indian High Commission 
and exchange of Notes on Indian-South African relations (see India). 

4 July—Imports. The Minister of Economic Affairs announced a 
5 per cent increase in import quotas for consumer goods in 1954 and 
certain other relaxations of import controls. 


SUDAN. 4 July—Four leaders of the Umma party were found guilty 
by a Khartoum court of inciting the Khartoum riot of 1 March. One 
was sentenced to death, another to life imprisonment, and two to four 
and five years’ imprisonment respectively. 


SWEDEN. 28 June—Royal State visit to Great Britain (see Great 
Britain). 
1 July—Nordic conference and inauguration of common labour 


> market for the four Nordic countries (see Nordic Conference). 


SWITZERLAND. 23 June—Franco-Chinese Meeting. M. Mendés- 
France, the new French Premier, had a meeting in Berne with Mr 
Chou En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, who 
was in Switzerland for the Geneva conference. M. Mendés-France told 
the press that only Indo-China had been discussed. Both Ministers said 
progress had been made. 


SYRIA. 19 June—Caretaker Government. Said Ghazzi formed a 
‘neutral’ caretaker Government of six ministers to supervise elections. 
It received a vote of confidence from the Chamber of Deputies by 67 
votes to nil with one abstention. 

Arrests. It was learned that a group of officers, including Colonel 
Mohammed Safa, had been arrested for ‘attempting to cause a split in 
the Syrian Army officers’ cadre’ by spreading rumours, 
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Syria (continued) 


25 June—Agreement on Jordan waters scheme (see Egypt). 
30 June—Border incident (see Israel). 


TOGOLAND. 21 June—British proposal for integration with Gold 
Coast (see Great Britain). 


TUNISIA. 17 June—Government Crisis. In a statement on his 
resignation, the Premier, M. Mzali, said he took office in March with the 
prospect of a relaxation of tension and the emergence of the general 
interest as against the interest of groups. The return to methods of 
violence, the want of understanding of certain groups, and the lack of 
realism on the part of others had prevented the country from profiting 
from the Government’s liberal outlook. The Government had accord- 
ingly resigned, to leave the Bey and the Resident-General free to choose | 


+H another policy. 
zis Neo-Destour. The Neo-Destour issued a statement saying that the ! 
8 situation had not been changed by the Mzali Government's resignation 
any as it considered the only possible solution to the Tunisian problem lay 
ae I in a definite renunciation of the policy introduced in December 1951 
as (when the French Government refused to contemplate the exclusion of : 
pt French residents from political institutions) and a policy based upon 
i} 55 the principle of a guarantee for legitimate French interests ‘in the ’ 
ste framework of an indivisible Tunisian sovereignty and in respect for the a 
ae Tr exclusive right of Tunisians to administer their own affairs’. s 
or hd 24 June—Two French gendarmes were wounded by terrorists in the n 
jig = Arab quarter of Tunis and subsequently died. I 
25 June—aA spokesman of the French Residency, outlining emergency 
S65 measures to curb terrorism, said that troops in seven specified areas U 
ae where terrorists had been most active had been empowered to arrest fi 
440 civilians and search houses. He announced that four Neo Destour T 
+r. politbureau leaders—Mongi Slim, Dr Mokkadem, Djelloul Fares, and 
a 32 Maire Mestiri—had been placed under house arrest and six cell leaders Ir 
tee | expelled from the capital. 
ihe A big police operation was begun in the Arab quarter of Tunis, the U 
The whole of one quarter being combed. D 
it Three Tunisian barristers, who had defended Tunisians brought | 
before military tribunals, were shot at from a car. bog 
26 June—Two Tunisians were killed and six wounded in an attack 
by terrorists in a suburb of Tunis. D 
27 June—Bandits opened fire on a mobile security group on the Fi 
Tunisian-Algerian frontier in the south of the department of Constan- Li 
tine, wounding a French gendarme. In a clash between police and pr 
bandits in the Gafsa region seven bandits were killed. 
29 June—Six Frenchmen were wounded, two seriously, by machine U. 
gun fire at Tebourba, west of Tunis. Their assailants escaped. 2 


1 July—On returning from consultations with the French Govern- 
ment, M. Voizard, Resident-General, issued an appeal for ‘calm and = 
concord’, 
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Three Tunisians were killed and six injured in an attack from a car at 
Menzel-Bou-Zelfa. 

2 July—French reservists living in Tunisia were called up. 

3 July—A Spahi, kidnapped from a police post near El Kef, was 
found stabbed to death. 

4 July—M. Chedly Sfaxi, a pro-French municipal councillor of 
Rades, a suburb of Tunis, was shot dead by terrorists, and a French 
inhabitant of Tunis was wounded 

5 July—Three battalions of French troops landed at Tunis to rein- 
force the security forces. 

A French farmer was shot dead between Sousse and Kairouan. 

It was stated that in the past week terrorists of the “Tunisian Libera- 
tion Army’ had killed five people and wounded ten. 

The Bey accepted the resignation of M. Mzali’s Government 
offered on 16 June, and decreed, at M. Voizards suggestion, that 
ministerial responsibilities should temporarily be exercised by the 
senior permanent official of each Ministry. 

In a battle between security forces and rebels at Jebel Orbata, east of 
Gafsa, seven rebels and three members of the security forces were killed. 

6 July—lIt was stated in Tunis that fifty-eight rebels had been killed 
in security operations since April and eight captured. 


TURKEY. 30 Jume—The Grand National Assembly passed a Bill 
amending the electoral law. It provided, inter alia, that broadcasting 
stations should not be used for party polemics, and that civil servants 
must resign six months before an election if they wished to stand for 
Parliament or seven days before in the case of sudden dissolution. 


UGANDA. 17 June—A gang attacking an Indian shop twelve miles 
from Kampala was surprised by the police who arrested five men. 
Two European police officers were wounded. 

22 June—Hancock Mission. Professor Sir Keith Hancock arrived 
in Uganda to begin his Buganda constitutional mission. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Disarmament Commission 

22 June—The sub-committee of the Disarmament Committee, 
which began meeting in London on 13 May, ended its discussions. 

24 June—aA report of the proceedings of the sub-committee of the 
Disarmament Commission, signed by the five participants (Britain, 
France, Canada, United States, and the Soviet Union) was published in 
London and New York. It consisted in a short covering note to the chief 
proposals brought before the conference which were as follows: 

On 14 May the Soviet Union submitted a draft resolution asking the 
U.N. Assembly to declare the unconditional prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen, and other weapons of mass destruction, and directing the 
Security Council to take immediate measures to prepare the establish- 
ment of strict international control over the implementation of such 
prohibition. The resolution also proposed a reduction of the armed 
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United Nations (continued) 

forces of the Great Powers by one-third in the next year, the abolition of 
military bases on foreign territory, an abatement of propaganda, and a 
general disarmament conference. 

On 17 May the U.K. delegation had asked in a memorandum whether 
it was agreed that before the prohibition of nuclear weapons and the 
reduction of conventional armaments came into effect the international 
control organ must be created and its officials stationed in all countries 
ready to supervise the agreed prohibitions and reductions. The Soviet 
reply to this question was obscure but was understood: by the U.K. 
delegation to imply ‘No’. 

On 21 May the U.K. delegation submitted proposals in which an 
attempt was made to define the matters to be covered by a disarmament 
convention. These were: the weapons and armed forces which were 
classified under prohibition, limitation, and reduction; condemnation of 
anti-peace propaganda; and limitation of military expenditure by means 
of budgetary control. Mr Malik (U.S.S.R.) was apparently not disposed 
to discuss these proposals until all participants had agreed on an 
immediate prohibition of atomic weapons. 

On 25 May the United States delegate presented a memorandum 
proposing methods of implementing and enforcing disarmament pro- 
grammes. He stated that the United States did not feel tied to the details 
of the Baruch plan (accepted by a majority of U.N. nations, not includ- 
ing the Soviet Union). Mr Malik, however, saw nothing new in the 
proposals to warrant discussion. When questioned by the U.K. delegate 
as to the Soviet attitude towards the powers of a control organ, Mr 
Malik made it clear that the Soviet Government would not agree to 
inspectors of the control organ being empowered to interfere directly 
with breaches of the agreement: they would merely report to their 
Governments. The other delegates considered this quite inadequate. 

The Soviet delegate submitted on 1 June a resolution proposing ‘a 
solemn and unconditional obligation’ to be assumed by States to abhor 
atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass destruction. The Soviet 
delegate also presented a statement by his Government on President 
Eisenhower’s proposals of 8 December 1953 on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

On 11 June Anglo-French proposals, supported by Canada and the 
United States, were put forward for a disarmament programme in three 
stages as follows: (1) manpower and expenditure to be limited to that at 
the end of 1943 upon the establishment of a control organ ready to 
tackle supervision; (2) the first half of an agreed all-round reduction of 
conventional armaments to be put into effect, immediately to be 
followed by cessation of nuclear arms production; and (3) the second 
half of conventional arms reduction, followed by the total prohibition 
and elimination of nuclear and, next, of other prohibited weapons. Mr 
Malik refused to discuss this plan also. 


Economic and Social Council 
29 June—The eighteenth session of the Council opened at Geneva. 
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7 July—Opening the general debate, Mr Hammarskjéld, the Secre- 
tary-General, said that the general economic situation in the world was 
not good enough, and the basic reason was surely to be found in current 
widespread political fears. These fears had prevented the necessary 
steps being taken to achieve greater balance and integration in the world 
economy, and, on the other hand, had led to measures which had kept 
the economic system afloat but had prevented recognition of how 
untenable the situation really was. Two things were wanted: a greater 
awareness that the world was skating on thin ice, and the greatest pos- 
sible co-operation by Governments and international organizations in 
tackling basic economic problems with sound long-term solutions. 


International Labour Organization 

17 June—Nationalist China. The status of Nationalist China as a 
voting member of the I.L.O., in spite of being more than two years in 
arrears with her contributions, was upheld at a plenary session by a 
two-thirds majority. 

22 June—Representation of Communist Bloc Countries. At a 
plenary session the minority report of the Credentials Committee pro- 
posing that Communist employers’ delegates should not be recognized 
was defeated by 105 votes to 79 with 26 abstentions. A resolution 
challenging the credentials of the workers’ delegates from the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia was defeated by 93 votes to 83 with 30 
abstentions. 

24 June—The thirty-seventh session was concluded, the conference 
having adopted, with 52 abstentions, a resolution on holidays with pay, 
and having heavily defeated a resolution tabled by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia asking that Hungary be accorded voting rights in spite of being 
in debt to the I.L.O. to the extent of $222,492. A Rumanian application 
for membership was not put to the vote, as it was certain that the required 
two-thirds majority would not be secured. 


Security Council 

18 June—Siam. The Soviet delegate vetoed Siam’s request for U.N. 
military observers, the vote being g to 1 with Lebanon abstaining. 
Mr Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) said that in his view the appeal was mere 
camouflage engineered by the United States to prevent the success of 
the Geneva conference and to prepare for military intervention and 
on of the Indo-China conflict. Nothing and nobody threatened 

iam, 

19 June—Guatemalan complaint of aggression by Honduras and 
Nicaragua (see Guatemala). 

20 June—Guatemala. At the urgent request of Guatemala the 
Council met on a Sunday to discuss the Guatemalan complaint. The 
President, Mr Lodge (United States), announced that Brazil and 
Columbia had submitted a resolution proposing that the matter be 
referred to the Organization of American States. Support for such action 
had been received from Cuba who was not a member of the Council. 

The Guatemalan delegate, Sefior Castillo Arriola, said that Guate- 
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United Nations (continued) 
mala had been invaded by ‘illegitimate international aggression . . . 
under the treacherous guise of a group of exiles who are only a small 
portion of the total force’, He declared that his country had been sub- 
jected to an intense campaign based on inaccurate information with the 
sole purpose of creating the necessary climate for intervention. With 
the support of the United States State Department, the United Fruit 
Company had represented Guatemala as the spearhead of the Soviet 
Union directed against the United States. He claimed that Guatemala 
was the victim of ‘a vast conspiracy financed by capital foreign to 
Guatemala with the complicity of certain Central American Govern- 
ments’, and he offered as documentary proof photographs of letters 
between Colonel Armas, the rebel leader, and President Somoza of 
Nicaragua. 

He asked for (1) the immediate dispatch of observers under a peace 
observation commission, and (2) a request by the Council to Honduras 


are 
8 and Nicaragua to intern the rebel forces. 
sit The French representative proposed that the Brazilian-Colombian 7 
| resolution should also include an appeal for an end to bloodshed and a ‘ 
"4: call on all United Nations members to refrain from giving aid to the ; 
iain’ fighting. This was accepted by the Brazilian and Colombian repre- ‘ 
qe* sentatives and was also supported by Sir Pierson Dixon (United i 
7°); Kingdom) who said that the Charter specifically provided for regional 
oes arrangements, and that the proposal to refer the matter to the Organiza- c 
wt 5 > tion of American States was the most constructive course possible and “ 
the most conducive to peace. 
BIS Mr Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) opposed the Brazilian-Colombian resolu- ‘ 
qe tion, saying that the Security Council could not evade its responsibility ) 
whtrt when a country had already been invaded. While the question was being te 
Lillis referred to the Organization of American States, which was ‘dominated’ - 
Se | by the United States, Guatemala ‘would be squashed under the foot of | 
Zing | Mr Lodge rejected Guatemalan charges, saying that the United 
od States had no connection whatever with what was going on in Guate- ‘ 
aN mala. The Soviet description of the United States as dominating the 
es | Organization of American States was false. The United States had no 2 
ow | satellites. If the Soviet representative vetoed the resolution it would , 
be clear that she had designs on the western hemisphere. ‘You stay out - 
of this hemisphere’, Mr Lodge told him. ” 
Mr Tsarapkin in reply said that wherever aggression occurred it was ai 
the Security Council’s responsibility to deal with it and Central 
America was no exception. th 
The Brazilian proposal was approved by ten of the eleven Council ‘i 
members, but was vetoed by the Soviet delegate. The Council then he 
unanimously adopted the French addition as a separate resolution. - 
23 June—The Guatemalan delegate sent a further request for an is 
immediate meeting of the Security Council with a view to securing the G 
immediate cessation of alleged aid or acquiescence in aggression on the al 


part of Honduras and Nicaragua. It stated that the Security Council's 
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resolution of 20 June had not been complied with by Guatemala’s 
neighbours, but that aggressive acts by land, sea, and air had continued 
and were undoubtedly committed from areas outside Guatemalan 
territory. The Guatemalan Government offered three legal reasons why 
the Organization of American States could not take action: (1) Guate- 
mala had expressly requested the Organization not to deal with the 
matter; (2) under the U.N. Charter, in the event of a conflict between 
Guatemala’s obligations to the United Nations and her obligations to 
the Organization of American States, her U.N. obligations would pre- 
vail; and (3) though Guatemala might be considered a member of the 
Organization she had not ratified its fundamental agreements of Rio de 
Janeiro and Bogota; moreover, the inter-American peace commission 
forming part of the Organization was competent to deal only with dis- 
putes between member States, and Guatemala had no dispute with 
either Honduras or Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan Government emphatically denied any intervention 
in Guatemala. A similar denial of intervention had also been received 
from Honduras. In a telegram to the president of the Security Council, 
the Nicaraguan Foreign Minister described as insulting a Guatemalan 
allegation that Nicaragua had broken off relations at the instigation of 
the United States. He said the decision had been taken independently 
when the Guatemalan Embassy in Nicaragua had transformed itself 
into an agency for the dissemination of Communist propaganda. 

24 June—The Council was informed by the Inter-American Peace 
Committee of its decision to recommend the despatch of a committee 
of inquiry to Guatemala. 

The Council received from Honduras a copy of a protest to Guate- 
mala against alleged bombing attacks. 

25 June—The Council rejected the adoption of the agenda by 5 votes 
to 4 (Soviet Union, New Zealand, Denmark, Lebanon) with Britain 
and France abstaining, thus deferring discussion of Guatemala’s com- 
plaint until after the Organization of American States had examined the 
situation. 

During the debate Mr Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) demanded that Guate- 
mala’s representative be invited to the Council table even before the 
agenda was adopted, but this was rejected by the president, Mr Lodge, 
who was supported by the other members. 

Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) said the Council could not divest itself of 
responsibility in the matter, but it could not take further action without 
having more facts at its disposal. He hoped Guatemala would accept the 
committee of the inter-American peace group. 

Mr Lodge said the case involved a fundamental issue. He recalled 
that when the Charter was drafted it struck a balance between uni- 
versality and regionalism and said that without such a formula there 
would never have been a United Nations. If the Security Council did 
hot respect it the future effectiveness of the Council would be gravely 
impaired, and he believed that to be the Soviet Union’s objective. 
Guatemala’s attempt to interrupt the despatch of a fact-finding com- 
mittee by the Organization of American States, and thus to by-pass 
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United Nations (continued) 

the Organization, was in substance a violation of the Charter and an 
example of duplicity which the Council should not condone. Inter- 
national Communism was using Guatemala as a tool. 


UNITED STATES. 17 June—Arms for Guatemala. The State 
Department announced that it had asked the chief seafaring nations for 
authority to stop and search their merchantmen on the high seas in 
order to prevent shipments of arms from countries behind the Iron 
Curtain from reaching Guatemala. A spokesman said that export 
control machinery which should be adequate existed in most of the 
countries, and they had been asked to co-operate to prevent shipments 
going there; the attitude of these countries had been favourable and 
some shipments had been prevented. 

Mr Stassen told the press that the free nations ought to agree to ban 


HH all arms and strategic shipments to Guatemala. Serious consideration st 
th was being given to the termination of the American technical co- 
pis operation programme in Guatemala which included the building of a aj 
i8 hospital, rubber development, and agricultural research. § 
| Defence Appropriation. The Senate approved the Administration’s fc 
fe | $29,000 m. defence appropriations request for 1954-5. $ 
ne” Foreign Aid. The House foreign affairs committee, by a vote of 
the a 18 to 2, authorized the President to send military aid to west Germany, de 
rg) Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Netherlands if he decided that they tr 
4 were developing a collective defence programme of their own. (They to 
“3 Sip had hitherto been prohibited from receiving such aid under the 1954 E 
5 ig Appropriations Bill until all six nations, i.e., France and Italy also, 
a approved the unified European plan.) Se 
oa Italy. The Foreign Operations Administration announced that an cr 
oe allocation of $20 m. support funds had been made to Italy. Si 
wey Army-McCarthy Dispute. The hearings concerning the Army- 
er McCarthy dispute (see 11 and 16 March) were adjourned sine die after si 
seventy-two sessions. by 
bo j 18 June—France. President Eisenhower wrote to M. Coty to sh 
bas ; assure him that America was willing to work with the new French 
peat | Prime Minister towards a united defence in Europe and Indo-China. J pr 
He Recent events in the latter place had created a new situation, but the A 
pe U.S.A. was ready ‘in the same spirit to open new discussions as the 
forthcoming French Government may deem it opportune’. In Europe, th 
he said he hoped to see, ‘while the opportunity still exists’, unified and to 
blended national forces. | 
19 June—Guatemala. The State Department issued a statement on 
saying that it had no evidence that an ‘invasion’ of Guatemala had taken po 
place, as alleged by Guatemala in its appeal to the Security Council, en 


but that a revolt of Guatemalans against their Government was in , 
progress. The U.S. Ambassador in Guatemala City had reported that e01 
there had been serious risings during the preceding twenty-four hours wil 
in Quezaltenango, Zalapa, and Puerto Barrios, and that there had been bu 
three flights over Guatemala City which had caused alarm but no dis- in 
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orders. Although the Guatemalan Foreign Minister had asked him 
and the French and British envoys to inform their Governments that 
the city had been bombed and strafed, he could confirm that there had 
been no bombings or strafings in the Guatemala City area. 

21 June—Wheat. The Secretary of Agriculture announced a 12 per 
cent reduction in the 1955 wheat production. 

22 June—Bank Reserves. It was announced that the Federal 
Reserve Board had reduced the reserve requirements of its member 
banks by about $1-5 m., thereby making possible a credit expansion of 
up to $9,000 m. 

Dutch Protest re Search of Ship. The State Department said that 
it had received a complaint from the Netherlands regarding the search of 
a cargo vessel at San Juan, Puerto Rico, on 19 May by U.S. customs 
authorities. 

Norway. The Norwegian Government rejected the U.S. request to 
search ships. 

23 June—Foreign Aid. The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
approved foreign aid amounting to $3,419,380,000 which was all but 
$7 m. of the President’s request. The programme included $617,500,000 
for military aid in Europe; $181,200,000 for the Near East, and 
$583,600,000 for the Far East. 

Chief Joseph and Dalles Dams. It was announced that following a 
decision by the Secretary of Defence, Mr Wilson, the generator con- 
tracts for the Chief Joseph dam and the Dalles dam had been awarded 
to an American firm, in spite of a lower bid in both cases by English 
Electric. 

24 June—U.S.S.R. The State Department announced the receipt of a 
Soviet Note concerning the alleged seizure of a Russian tanker and its 
crew off Formosa. It said the Note gave no evidence that the United 
States had anything to do with the seizure (see also U.S.S.R.). 

Saudi Arabia. A State Department representative told a congres- 
sional committee that the United States had protested against the grant 
by Saudi Arabia of oil transport priorities to Mr Onassis, the Argentine 
shipping magnate (see p. 309). 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The House approved t he Bil 
providing for a one-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. 

25 June—Anglo-U.S. Talks. Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden, 
the British Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, arrived in Washing- 
ton for talks with President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles. 

Guatemala. The Senate adopted unanimously a resolution calling 
on the Government to take all necessary and appropriate steps to sup- 
port the Organization of American States and to prevent any interfer- 
ence by international Communism in the western hemisphere. 

26 June—Anglo-U.S. Talks. Sir Winston Churchill said at a lunch- 
eon with congressmen that time and vigilance were needed in dealing 
with Communism. He was an ardent believer in ‘peaceful co-existence’, 
but Britain could be counted on ‘to be on the side of freedom’s forces’ 
in any showdown. 
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United States (continued) 
27 June—Guatemala. It was announced that the United States, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Peru, Cuba, Panama, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Brazil, and Costa Rica had requested a meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American States. The meeting had been called for 7 July under 
the Rio de Janeiro treaty and would discuss the Communist threat to 
the western hemisphere in relation to the situation in Guatemala. 
28 June—Anglo-United States Communiqué. A joint communi- 
qué issued after talks between President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles and 
Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden recorded their agreement that ‘the 
German Federal Republic should take its place as an equal partner in 
the community of western nations, where it can make its proper con- 
tribution to the defence of the free world’, and said that they were 
‘determined to achieve this goal, convinced that the Bonn and Paris 
treaties provide the best way’. They welcomed the French Prime 
Minister’s statement that existing uncertainties must be ended, and 
said they were convinced that further delay in the entry into force of 
the treaties ‘would damage the solidarity of the Atlantic nations’. They 
reafirmed their support for ‘the programme for European unity 
inspired by France’, of which the E.D.C. was only part. 
The situations which would follow either an agreement on Indo- 
China or failure to reach an agreement had been examined and it had 
been decided to ‘press forward with plans for collective defence to meet 
either eventuality’. They were convinced that if the French Govern- 
ment were confronted with unacceptable demands the international 
situation would be ‘seriously aggravated’. 
It was agreed that technical co-operation on atomic energy ‘to the 
fullest extent allowed by U.S. legislation’ would benefit both their 
countries. 
Sir Winston Churchill, replying to correspondents in Washington, 
said there should be ‘a real good try’, accompanied by vigilance, to 
achieve peaceful co-existence with Russia, based on the clear and 
unbreakable unity of Britain and the United States. He would still like 
to see a meeting arranged with Mr Malenkov, but agreed that the time 
might not be ripe. He thought the road to peace between east and west 
lay in an exchange of trade, work, and service, and he observed that 
‘it dees not always follow that the men in the Kremlin will always be 
independent of the opinion of the vast Russian masses’. If war came, he 
said, we should be ‘victorious but victorious on a heap of ruins’. He was 
in favour of patient, cool, and friendly examination of Russian inten- 
tions and interests. He remained a strong anti-Communist, but, he 
said: ‘Nothing is more likely to bring about a modification of the rigid 
Russian system than contacts between the Russian people and the 
western world—cultural contacts and trade contacts. The Russian 
people should be given the chance of gaining prospects of obtaining 
material wealth, and he did not think they would throw away that 
opportunity. The conscience of the western world would be clear if 
they searchingly looked for a peaceful policy before taking stronger 


steps. 
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29 June—Anglo-U.S. ‘Potomac Charter’. A six-point declaration, 
described as the Potomac Charter, was issued by President Eisenhower 
and Sir Winston Churchill. It stated that: (1) They would continue 
efforts to obtain world peace based upon the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. (2) They would, together and individually, offer friendship to 
any nation which ‘by solemn pledge and confirming deed’ showed desire 
for a ‘just and fair peace’. (3) They upheld the principles of self-govern- 
ment, and would strive by peaceful means to secure independence for 
all countries desirous and capable of sustaining an independent existence. 
They welcomed processes of development which led toward that goal. 
‘As regards formerly sovereign States now in bondage, we will not be a 

to any arrangement or treaty which would confirm or prolong 
their unwilling subordination. In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to achieve unity through free 
elections supervised by the United Nations to ensure that they are 
conducted fairly’. (4) They believed that general and drastic reduction, 
under effective safeguards, of world armaments would advance world 
peace, and were resolved to promote conditions in which nuclear 
forces could be used to enrich and not to destroy mankind. (5) They 
would continue support of the United Nations and of existing inter- 
national organizations established in the spirit of the Charter for com- 
mon protection and security. They urged the establishment of such 
associations of appropriate nations as could in their respective regions 
best preserve peace and the independence of peoples in the region, 
and they would give appropriate and feasible assistance when that was 
desired by the affected countries. (6) They would with their friends 
develop the spiritual, economic, and military strength necessary to 
pursue these purposes effectively, and in their pursuit would seek to 
promote the fuller and freer interchange among them of goods and 
services for the benefit of all. 

Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden left by air for Canada. 

Dr Oppenheimer. The Atomic Energy Commission announced 
that it had upheld by four votes to one the recommendation of its 
security board (see 1 June), and had decided to deny Dr Oppenheimer 
access to restricted atomic data. 

F.O.A. loan to Rhodesia and Nyasaland (see Rhodesia and Nyasaland). 

Soviet charges of ‘shadowing’ of their ships by American aircraft 
(see U.S.S.R.). 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The Senate approved the Bill 
extending the Act for one year to 12 June 1955. 

30 June—Anzus Meeting. After a meeting between Mr Dulles 
(U.S.A.), Mr Casey (Australia), and Mr Munro (New Zealand), repre- 
senting the Anzus alliance Powers, a statement was issued in which 
they agreed on the need for ‘immediate action to bring about the early 
establishment of collective defence in south-east Asia’. A State Depart- 
ment spokesman said that the Australian and New Zealand representa- 
tives had expressed satisfaction with the statement by President 
Eisenhower and Sir Winston Churchill that plans for collective defence 
in south-east Asia would be pressed forward. 
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United States (continued) 

Message from Dr Adenauer (see Germany). 

2 July—Farm Price Supports. The House approved a compromise 
version of the President’s flexible farm price support plan. It also 
approved an increase in support prices for dairy products, the Adminis- | 
tration’s plan for wool subsidies, and a two-price plan for wheat in- 
volving elimination of export subsidies. 

Tax Reform. The Senate passed the Administration’s Tax Reform 
Bill. 

United Fruit Company. The Government filed a suit against the ] 
United Fruit Company in Central America under the anti-trust laws, 


charging it with illegally monopolizing and restraining trade in bananas. ( 
Soviet Note ve Russian tankers (see U.S.S.R.). I 
5 July—Anglo-U.S. discussions on German sovereignty (see Great 
Britain). 
44 U.S.S.R. The State Department announced that two U.S. diplomats 
+ in Moscow had been declared personae non gratae by the Soviet Govern- ( 
“4 ment on the ground of improper activities. The State Department 
aT denied the allegations and expressed the view that the expulsions were h 
# | a retaliation for the expulsion in recent months of three Soviet officials te 
from the United States. 
4 Guatemala. Mr Stassen, director of the Foreign Operations S 
i 4) Administration, said that medical supplies valued at $40,000 were being al 
+t $0 sent to Guatemala to alleviate distress. it 
15 6 July—Four-Power south-east Asian defence talks (see Malaya). ve 
Ze 7 July—President Eisenhower told his press conference that he was G 
ies completely and unalterably opposed under the present situation to th 
to Communist China’s admission to the United Nations, and that in his 
29, opinion 95 per cent of Americans agreed with him. He said there was a (s 
reff moral question involved. The United Nations was making an attempt to 
tot A marshal the moral strength of the world to preserve world peace. Red er 
ai" China demanded repudiation of the United Nations’ position. She was, re 
; 3 2 moreover, at war with the United Nations, and had been declared an th 
weet aggressor by the Assembly. How could America recommend such a wi 
io Government for admission? we 
ine Czechoslovakia. The State Department announced that a Note 
ete had been sent to the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry protesting in the ag 
strongest possible terms against the seizure of seven members of the M 
U.S. armed forces, and demanding their immediate return. It repudiat- | 
ed the Czechoslovak charges of espionage and claimed that the men ele 
had been abducted by Czechoslovak border guards while innocently So 
proceeding along the border. | 
Czechoslovak Note of protest (see Czechoslovakia). wh 
Strategic Ban. Following talks between Mr Stassen, director of the me 
Foreign Operations Administration, and Mr Thorneycroft, U.K. 
President of the Board of Trade, a joint statement was issued which Ste 
said that they had discussed the control of exports of strategic materials Ru 
to the Soviet bloc in Europe. Agreement had been reached on certain Jur 


problems outstanding between their two Governments relating to the : 
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method and extent of controls. The timing of changes had been deferred 
for later consideration, and would be discussed together with improved 
methods of enforcement with other Governments. 


URUGUAY. 22 June—Guatemala. The Chamber of Deputies passed 
aresolution of solidarity with the Guatemalan Government. 


U.S.S.R. 17 June—Great Britain. Moscow Radio, quoting Jzvestia’s 
London correspondent, stated that Sir Winston Churchill and Mr 
Eden were visiting President Eisenhower, for a meeting arranged 
‘behind France’s back’. The reason for the meeting was America’s 
desire to ‘make a deal’ with Britain in order to proceed with her far- 
reaching and aggressive plans. 

Soviet-Persian trade agreement (see Persia). 

19 June—Pakistan restrictions on Soviet diplomats (see Pakistan). 

20 June—Abolition of post of Soviet High Commissioner in Berlin 
(see Germany). 

24 June—Seizure of Russian Tanker. 7ass announced that a Note 
had been sent to the United States describing the seizure of a Russian 
tanker by a destroyer in latitude 19-55° N and longitude 120-3° E. It 
stated that the seizure by a warship in waters controlled by the United 
States fleet could have been carried out only by an American war vessel, 
and it demanded immediate measures for the return of the ship and 
its crew, severe punishment of those responsible, and measures to pre- 
vent a recurrence of such incidents. It also stated that the Soviet 
Government felt compelled to take appropriate measures to guarantee 
the safety of Soviet ships in this region (see also United States). 

25 June—Chinese Nationalist admission of seizure of Russian tanker 
(see Formosa). 

Great Britain. The Foreign Ministry informed British correspond- 
ents that in future they would be given re-entry visas enabling them to 
return to Russia after journeys abroad, instead of having to apply for 
them at the Soviet Embassy in the country they visited. The change 
was on the reciprocal basis that Russian correspondents in Britain 
would also be given re-entry visas. 

29 June—France. The French and Soviet Governments signed an 
agreement on the opening of a regular air service between Paris and 
Moscow. 

30 June—Atomic Plant. Moscow Radio announced that the first 
electric power station using atomic energy had begun working in the 
Soviet Union on 27 June. 

United States Tass accused the United States of five incidents in 
which American aircraft were alleged to have ‘shadowed’ Soviet 
merchant ships in Far East waters. 

2 July—United States. A further Note was sent to the United 
States renewing the charges made on 24 June regarding the seizure of a 
Pm tanker and ignoring the Chinese Nationalist statement of 25 
une. 


3 July—Great Britain. Two British civilians, E. R. Pleasants and 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 
W. E. Piddington, left Moscow to return to Britain after having, been 
released from a concentration camp in Siberia. Pleasants had been 
arrested in Dresden in 1945 and sentenced to twenty-five years’ im- 
prisonment for espionage. Piddington had been arrested at Marien- 
born in 1950 and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for conduct- 
ing subversive activities against Soviet troops. 

5 July—Expulsion of U.S. diplomats from Moscow (see United 
States). 


YEMEN. 19 June—Invasion of Aden by Yemeni force (see Aden). 
21 June—Yemeni charges of British ‘aggression’ (see Egypt). 
23 June—Further Yemeni statement (see Egypt). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 5 July—Rumania. Negotiations with Rumania on a 
resumption of railway traffic began in Belgrade. 

6 July—Students’ Sports Rally. The Yugoslav student union 
announced that it had declined invitations from the Russian-controlled 
international students organization to a sports festival in Budapest and 
to a conference in Moscow, as no guarantee had been given that their 
delegation would be treated on an equal footing with other groups 
or any evidence offered that the discriminatory attitude towards Yugo- 
slavia had been abandoned. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Sept. 13 Consultative Assembly, Council of Europe, second part of 
the Sixth Session, Strasbourg. 
» 21 U.N. General Assembly, Ninth Session, New York. 
Nov. 12 Unesco General Conference. 
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